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BE CONTENT. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
It may not be our lot to wield 
The sickle in the ripened field; 
Nor ours to hear, on summer eves, 
The reaper’s song among the sheaves. 


Yet where our duty’s task is wrought 
In unison with God's great thought, 
The near and futare blend ip one, 
And whatsoe’er is willed is done. 


And onrs the grateful service whence 
Comes, day by day, the recompense; 
The hope, the trust, the purpose stayed, 
The fountain, and the noonday shade. 


And were this life the utmost span, 
The only end and aim of man, 

Better the toil of fields like these 
Than waking dreams and eslothful ease. 


Bat life, though falling like our grain, 
Like that, revives and springs again; 
And, early called, how blessed are they 
Who wait in heaven their harvest day! 














WOMEN IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The circular announcing the ‘‘courses of 
study” for 1881-2, under this organization, 
is just published; and I desire anew to call 
attention to it, because it seems to me on 
the whole the best opening yet made to wo- 
men in this country, with reference to the 
more advanced studies. Of course this re- 
mark may be questioned, and to justify it 
would require a more careful balancing of 
different considerations then there is here 
room for. That it is not made from any 
wish to exalt the opportunities offered by 
Harvard is plain from the fact that the 
present writer has never taken any such fa- 
vorable view of the Harvard ‘‘Examinations 
for Women,” until these were combined 
with the ‘Collegiate Instruction” as has 
been lately done. Wor is it suggested that 
the President and Fellows, or the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard University are entit- 
led to any special credit in the matter, for 
they have had nothing to do with it, except 
that they have acquiesced in it, which is 
something, and that they grant a few priv- 
ileges. The credit, such as it is, is to be 
given to the College Faculty (the professors 
and tutors) and to them alone. 

The great thing which has been achieved 
is this, that the intellectual resources of 
what is, on the whole, the best equipped 
and most advanced university in the land 
are now largely thrown open to women. 
To claim this position for Harvard is un- 
doubtedly to make a claim which at several 
different periods could not have been made. 
The University of Michigan and Cornell 
University undoubtedly taught Harvard a 
lesson in regard to elective studies and aca- 
demic freedom; but this lesson has been 
learned and is being vigorously applied, 
with certain advantages of position, wealth 
and organization such as these institutions 
cannot equal. After the method of aca- 
demic freedom has. once been adopted—that 
is, the system of encouraging each pupil to 
select his own studies and employ his own 
time, under reasonable supervision—then 
the comparative merit of different universi- 
ties hes mainly in the number of eminent 
specialists collected by each institution 
around itself. Tried by this test, no insti- 
tution in the land, except Johns Hopkins 
University, can compare with Harvard; and 
even Johns Hopkins is still in many re- 
spects at disadvantage. Now the advan- 
tage of the ‘‘Annex” is that it avails itself 
of these resources. Instead of having to 
create for itself a corps of teachers it takes 
ready made thelargest andbest corps in the 





country, besides libraries, museums and all 
the rest. 

More than this, the pupils benefit pecul- 
iarly by that floating atmosphere of knowl- 
edge which Gethe thought the best thing 
offered by any university. Living as I do 
in Cambridge, I know the great advantage 
even toa person of comparatively mature 
mind of this atmosphere of varied knowl- 
edge; and to a younger person, at the 
forming period of life, the value is inestim- 
able. At the same time, it is very essen- 
tial that a young student in Cambridge, of 
either sex, should be sufficiently mature to 
be trusted alone. Here still remains the 
peculiar province of the academies or col- 
leges on the old plan—that they, like the 
German gymnasia, supply the discipline of 
restraint; and are thus preliminary to the 
university, which gives the discipline of 
freedom. This last formative influence— 
absolutely essential to the true scholar—is 
also more or less obtainable at universities 
suchas Michigan, Cornell and Boston; but 
it is, for the reasons already given, peculiar- 
ly valuable at Harvard; which, whenever 
it accepts co-education, will be in advance 
of them all. 

The report of the Committee briefly 
states that the whole number studying in 
the courses has this last year been forty- 
seven, who have been taught by seven pro- 
fessors, four assistant professors and twelve 
instructors. The students have been divid- 
ed as follows: Greek 20, Latin 17, English 
9,German 11, French 2, Philosophy 9, Po- 
litical Economy 1, History 12, Mathematics 
11, Physics 5, Botany 2, Astronomy 3. I 
note with pleasure the number who have 
taken mathematics, and with regret the 
small number who have taken French; the 
courses in which are of peculiar value, and 
are taught by some of the best teachers in 
America. Possibly the temporary ill health 
of Prof. Bécher may have had something to 
do with this. The absence of students in 
the Fine Arts is doubtless due to the facili- 
tics offered in Boston; but in Music the op- 
portunity of studying under Prof. Paine is 
not a thing to be neglected. However, 
these things go by action and reaction in 
the university itself, varying with different 
years, and it can hardly be otherwise in the 
*‘Annex.” Detailed information as to ex- 
aminations, terms, etc., can be obtained of 
Mr. Arthur Gilman, 3 Waterhouse street, 
Cambridge, the Secretary. T. W. #. 
-+oe- 


SCHOOL SUFFKAGE—WORK NEEDED. 








The Massachusetts School Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was formed to make the votes of 
women as effective as possible in improv- 
ing the schools. Already much has been 
gained in this direction by the united 
efforts of women throughout the State. 
But very much more remains to be done, 
which can only be accomplished by the 
union of all. To secure this, organization 
seems necessary; and we ask your kind 
consideration of the following plan, and 
your help in carrying it out. 

We earnestly desire to organize in each 
city and town of the Commonwealth, local 
associations auxiliary to the State Associa- 
tions. In order to attain the object of the 
State Society, it is necessary to have an 
interested company of registered and voting 
women in each city and town, pledged to 
awaken interest in the schools, and to arouse 
women to their special Suffrage duties to- 
wards public education. The local associ- 


ations should become members of the State 


Association, corresponding with it and re- 
porting progress. 

We would suggest the following plan for 
forming local organizations: That you, 
alone,, or in codperation with a few friends 
should call a parlor meeting at some cen- 
trally-situated house, inviting all the women 
who voted at the last election, and any 
others interested. Organize by choice of 
a President, Secretary, Treasurer, and one 
or more Directors. Agree to hold meet- 
ings once every month, in the afternoon or 
evening, as is most convenient. Draw up 
a plan for these meetings, as for instance, 
reading, informal discussions, or addresses 
from persons well informed on some of the 
following subjects, or others which may 
suggest themselves. 

1. The moral condition of the scho ols in 
your city or town. 

2. The sanitary condition of the schools. 

8. The best course of study to be pursued. 

4. How should recesses be spent? 

5. Ought High-School instruction to be 
free? 

6. What can be done to keep the children 
of factory or shop workers longer in school? 

7. The relations between parents and 
teachers. 

8. How much stillness in the school room 
should be required of Primary childre n? 





9. Should inexperienced teachers be put 
in the lower grade schools? 

10. Kindergarten training. 

11, Necesssary qualifications for teaching. 

12. Necessary qualifications for school 
committees or school superintendents, 

13. Proper use of public money in educa- 
tion—taking up the question of salaries of 
teachers, expenses of school buildings, etc., 
etc. 

14. The need of women on schoo) boards. 

These, and many other problems, will 
open as you begin to deal with them. 

The best informed among you will be 
able, without difficulty, to find books and 
pamphlets on the topics selected. 

The subject of each meeting should be 
chosen at the preceding meeting, and two 
persons appointed, one to canvass the town 
and make a report of the Jocal condition in 
respect to the subject in hand, and the other, 
to get light from books or persons, in re- 
spect to the ideal condition. 

It would be well to call this local associ- 
ation the ‘Educational Club,” or ‘Public 
School Association.” which would invite 
attendance from women not yet interested 
to vote on school matters, and from men 
also. 

The objects of this local association 
should be: 

1st. To awaken interest in the schools 
and to acquire actual knowledge of their 
method of instruction and the condition of 
the children. 

2d. To arouse men and women to the im- 
portance of conscientious and wisely-di- 
rected oversight of the schools by the pub- 
lic, to be exercised through the ballot in 
the choice of school officials. 

Will you take as prompt and effective 
measures as possible to carry out this or 
some other plan of local work in connec- 
tion with the Massachusetts School Suffrage 
Association? If not able to work person- 
ally, will you secure some other helper? 
Please report a beginning as soon as possi- 
ble. 

We have taken it for granted that, in 
every town of the Commonwealth, there 
are persons interested in improving the 
schools. We want their help in carrying 


‘forward the good work, and we promise 


them, in return, cordial sympathy, and 
such help as it may be in our power to be- 
stow. For the association, 
Assy W. May, President. 
ANNETTE P. RoGErs, Secretary. 
Boston, Mass. 





> 
CIGARETTES AND THE REVENUE. 
® pean 

The New York Tribune has the follow- 
ing item: 

There is not much comfort in the report 
that the internal revenue receipts for the 
year ending June 30 will exceed those of 
the previous year by nearly $10,000,000 ow- 
ing chiefly to the collections on cigarettes; 
for this increase marks the spread of an in- 
jurious habit among growisg boys. No 
one who keeps his eyes open as he walks 
about the streets can have failed to observe 
that half the small boys he meets are smok- 
ing cigarettes. It is not necessary to con- 
demn the use of tobacco by men before 
venturing to protest against its use by ba- 
bies. Furthermore, there is, unhappily, no 
doubt that women and girls make every 
year a larger contribution to the revenue 
derived from cigarettes. 

Ten million of dollars of revenue gather. 
ed from the health and morals of our boys. 
Half of the growing young men of our na- 
tion. Smoking cigarettes! and ‘‘further- 
more there is unhappily a growing propen- 
sity among women and girls to make every 
ycar larger contribution to the revenue de- 
rived from cigarettes,” so says the Tribune. 

And squarely I would confront every 
voter of the United States and ask, why 
not? If cigarettes are good and pleasant to 
the taste anda thing to be desired by the 
son of the tobacco user, 1s it not reasonuble 
to suppose that the daughter of the tubacco 
user shall learn to love this ‘‘good and pleas- 
ant thing?” 

From her first breath she inhales its odor. 
The breath of her father’s room in which she 
lives. The breast upon which he lul!s her 
to sleep. The knee upon which she crows, 
the lips she kisses—all teach her to love it 
and enjoy his coming for the sake of this 
delicious thing. Askher about it and she 
will tell you, ‘“‘She likes it.” Woe be unto 
her if she does not; and is compelled to be 
disgusted and sickened unto death, all her 
youth and life through with a poisonous 
weed, that makes her dog and cat die if 
compelled to swallow it. And now comes 
a new habit, little boys ‘‘smoke cigarettes”’ 
and carry the odor into the school room 
highly scented with finer fragrance. ‘‘It is 
so delivate,” says the sister. A bit of white 





paper clean to the lips and hands, with only 
a pinch of tobacco, only a puff or two and 





then allgone. And fine ladies do it and 
fashionable ladies-do it, and artistic and lit- 
erary ladies do it, and papa does it and 
brother does it, and Willie my husband does 
it, and I do like it so much, and why not I? 

Aye, why not? I ask again and again, 
why not? Is it only because you are a girl? 
Alas no! The very same reason and no 
other should prevent every boy, aye, every 
man in the universe from smoking cigarettes 
or cigars. Because it is an injury to the 
body, and all things that injure the human 
life and strength deteriorate the mind, and 
consequently the high moral tone of the 
spiritual nature. ‘This is the why. 

It may take mouths, years or decades of 
years for the mischief to be done, but done 
it is if the habit is persisted in. And when 
disease and pain, weakness, want of memo- 
ry, loss of eye sight and early death sweep 
away the victim at the the end, at whose 
door are we to lay the blame of all this suf- 
fering and wrong, this loss and mental ago- 
ny? Who has ever seen in these United 
States a kind loving moral mother teaching 
her daughter or her son to use tobacco; and 
how few and far between are the instances, 
where drinking, smoking, chewing fathers 
(called moral) have been found holding back 
their boys after they by example and prac- 
tice have lured them into the fearful road 
leading to destruction. Recklessly our hus- 
bands, fathers, brothers and voters go to 
the polls and make all these evils lawful 
and respectable. Cruelly they force upon 
wife, mother, daughter, sister and servant 
maid, the disgusting and obnoxious con- 
tamination, and then stand with the unjust 
club of public opinion, and say, ‘‘You, you 
oh! angel woman must live and suffer” but 
you shall not ‘‘touch, tasteor handle” what 
is so precious to our own lives. 

Bishop Haven at the American Woman’s 
Rights convention at Des Moines, Iowa,said 
in my hearing: ‘Only the ballot in the 
hands of women can save this nation from 
bankruptcy in finances, minds and morals. 
Asa nation of drunkards they will entail 
hereditary disease and vitiated taste, not 
upon sons only, but upon the daughters, 
the mothers of men also.” 

Is not that fearful prophecy coming true? 
Oh! mother of boys and girls, rouse from 
your sleepiness and indifference. Work’ 
cry aloud and spare not, that you may gain 
this great power and be able in view of this 
new terror to stamp it out as you would a 
pestilence of small pox, cholera or yellow 
fever, by voting down the awful influence 
that is taking hold of ‘‘half our small boys” 
and impelling our women and girls to sacri- 
fice themselves to unholy habits, to help in- 
crease the revenue from cigarettes. 

F, D. Gace. 

Vineland, N. J. 


MEANING OF ONE VOTE. 





Eprror JourNAL:—In this morning’s 
Commercial appeared the enclosed, which I 
am egotistical enough to forward to you, 
as itcontains, I think, one good answer to 
the question so often put, ‘‘Why do women 
need the vote, and what good would it do 
them?” Iam glad that my loss has been the 
gain of a strong believer in Woman's 
Rights, Mr Leo. A. Longley, son of Mrs. 
M. V. Longley. This is the fact: 


Ata joint session of the judges of the 
Superior and Common Pleas Courts, held 
yesterday, Judge Johnston presiding, made 
the following announcement: 

‘‘Under the act of the General Assembly 
for the appointment of official stenograph- 
ers, the jadses of the Court of Common 
Pleas and the judges of the Superior Court 
have been in session in relation thereto, as 
the act requires. Heretofore Mr. Geo. W. 
Hardacre and Mr. Charles Shinkwin were 
the official stenographers appointed by the 
joint session, and Miss Helen P. Pierson and 
others were the assistants. Thetermsof all 
these appointees have expired, and by the 
joint action of the two courts this day Mr. 
George W. Hardacre and Leo. A. Longley 
have been appointed chief stenographers for 
the term of three years from this date; and 
Miss Helen P. Pierson, Matthew J. Day and 
N. F. Dean have been appointed assistant 
stenographers for the term of three years. 
Perhaps it may be well enough to say that 
the name of the lady, who is among the list, 
was favorably considered for the position of 
chief stenographer, but the opinion of the 
judges, after a careful reading of the act, 
was that no person but an elector could be 
appointed to that position, and our Legisla- 
ture not having seen fit to confer on females 
the right to vote, the judges, I may say 
unanimously, regret they were unable to se- 
lect this lady as chief stenographer. They 
did the next best thing, however, in ap- 
pointing her assistant stenographer.” 


The same paragraph in substance ap- 
peared in all the English and German papers 
of to-day. All readers can see it was only 
the lack of a- vote that took the situation 
from me. q..P, P. 

Cincinnati, O., June 10, 1881. 





=a 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


“JENNIE JUNE” sailed last week for Eu- 
rope. 

Miss Louisa M. Atcorr has written an 
introduction for Roberts Brothers’ new edi- 
tion of Theodore Parker’s “Prayers,” in 
which she gives reminiscences of the fa- 
mous writer. 

Mrs. Mary E. Nasu, of Des Moines, Ia., 
who was nominated by the Greenback State 
Convention last week for the position of 
State superintendent of public instruction, 
declines the nomination. : 

Miss Sprague, ‘‘The Earnest Trifler,” 
joins the throng of literary people going 
abroad for the summer. There are those 
who guess that she is the author of ‘‘A Les- 
son in Love,” in Osgood’s Round Robin 
series. 

Mrs. Wa. 8S. Horner, of Georgetown, 
has been honored by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by being made the 
first recipient of a silver medal, awarded 
for collections of native flowers, plants and 
grass. 

Miss Sarru fills a responsible position on 
the staff of the Chicago Jnter-Ocean. She 
has, through perseverance and ability, 
gained the position of society editor, which 
she fills with credit both to herself and the 
paper. 

Mrs. E. Vate Biakg, one of the best of 
sketch writers, who has done most excel- 
lent magazine work, has a paper for the 
forthcoming Oriental Church Magazine, 
the Russian official publication in this coun- 
try, on ‘“‘American Ladies.” Mrs. Blake 
resides in Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Harriet H. Roprnson has written 
a book on ‘‘Massachusetts in the Woman’s 
Rights Movement,” which Roberts Bros. 
have now in press. It is understood that 
Mrs, Robinson also supplied the matter re- 
lating to the cause as far as this State is con- 
cerned in the “History of Woman Suf- 
frage,” edited by Mrs. Stanton, Miss An- 
thony and Mrs. Gage. 

Miss MartTHA SCHOFIELD, who has been 
prominent in her efforts for the benefit of 
the colored people at Aiken, 8. C.; and has 
made herself very obuoxious to the chivalry 
thereabouts, has been in Washington, 
armed with a well-signed petition for her 
appointment as postmistress at Aiken. The 
post has long been held by a woman of ex- 
treme rebel principles. 

Miss Kate STEPHENS has for three years 
filled the chair of Greek language and liter- 
ature in the University of Kansas. She 
has devoted herself with ardor and enthusi- 
asm to her specialty, and has attained great 
proficiency in it. Asa teacher, also, Miss 
Stephens has been very successful, awaken- 
ing an interest and enthusiasm among her 
pupils aimost eqnal to her own. 

Miss MARIANNE Nortu, who has just 
arrived in New York, has been travelling 
alone all over the world for the last ten or 
fifteen years, painting trees and flowers, 
with a bit of landscape to show their habi- 
tat. She has climbed wild mountains, been 
driven through savage places in camel- 
wagons guarded by natives, and has floated 
down strange rivers upon inflated skins. 
She has made more than six hundred stud- 
ies of trees and plants, some of them un- 
known to botanists before, and has pre- 
sented them to the Kew Gardens, where she 
has built a gallery for them. , 

Miss Kate Fursisn, of Brunswick, Me., 
who has been for several years engaged in 
making a collection of the flowers of Maine, 
and of painting them from nature, has now 
some eight hundred species, and has set 
herself to collect one thousand. She hasre- 
cently gone to Aroostook on her second 
tour. Last year she added some fifty spe- 
cies to her collection there. She found 
there a new species of pedicularis, and Pro- 
fessor Watson of Cambridge has named it 
after her—Pedicularis Firbishe. 'Thisis the 
first time that a lady has had the honor con- 
ferred upon her. 

Sopniz Preorrsky, or PrROWSKAJA, 
who was lately hanged for her share in kill- 
ing Alexander II., had been a socialist since 
she was sixteen, laboring among peasants 
in the fields as a man, among mechanics in 
work-shops, and endeavoring to awaken 
dissatisfaction with their wretched lives. 
This life continued twelve years, with an 
episode ot transportation to Siberia, three 
yearsago. She escaped on the way by 
drugging the tea of her guards, and work- 
ed her way back to St. Petersburg in peas- 
ant’s dress. She was never suspected by 
lodging-house keepers and police of being 
a lady, she had so identified herself with 
the people to whose elevation she was de- 
voted. They knew only as she revealed 
herself to further her purposes. 
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POETRY, 


A WALK IN THE WOODS. 








BY JOSEPH 0. LUNT. 


I have walked to-day in the leaf-etrewn path 
Where I ran in childhood’s hours, 

Gathering rich blossoms all the way, 

Pure pale arbutus flowers. 

The path is just as it was of old, 

Though trodden a trifle less, 

And the sunbeams gloss the river's flow 
With as rich a loveliness. 


And near the top of the breezy hill 
I found the gnarled old pine, 

In stinted grandeur frowning there, 
As in the dear old time. 

The ivy-plums are crimson now, 
*Neath their gloesy shining leaves, 
And over all the warm sunlight 

Its colden tracing weaves. 


I loaked far down to the meadow lands, 

And saw the chestnut tree 

Hanging its moss grown branches ont 

O’er the river’s melody, 

And I thought of the time so long ago 

When I played in the shadows cool, 

And fished with a stick 10r the chestnut burrs. 
Which swam in the azure pool. 


The wild birds sang in the woods to-day, 
And the squirrels ran on the wall, 

The breezy winds, with their scented breath, 
Were in the elm trees tall, 

The whole bright sky was blue and fair, 
And the air was harmony, 

I sat me down with a saddened heart, 

For the change was but in me. 


* 
co 


EYE AND HAND. 
BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 
The Eye is a monarch, and far o'er the land 
Stretches the realm of its silent command; 
Far o’er the land, o’er the sea and the sky, 
Worlds upon worlds are the dower of the Eye. 


The Hand is a helot outwearied and worn, 
Calloused and rough with the toil it has borne, 
Wearied and worn at a master’s command; 
Task upon task is the lot of the Hand. 


Art has wrought grandly in canvas and stone; 
Wealth in ner palace believed it her own; 
Nay, but he wrought for my opulent Eye, 
Free of the splendors no treasure can buy. 


Deep under ocean, and wide over land 
Riches lie scattered, denied to my Hand; 
Earth is a niggard, a miser the sea, 
Scant and reluctant their yielding to me. 


The Eye hath a treasure- vault ample to hold 
Jewels unnumbered, and glories untold,— 
Glories and jewels that dazzle on high; 

God and His angels give wealth to the Eye. 


Struggling, how painfully, bleeding and torn, 
Feebly the Hand nas resented the scorn, 
‘Tossed by the rock, by the gale, and the wave, 
Eager to snatch where they grudgingly gave. 


Out of a world that is breathless and dumb, 
Words that are spirits of vision have come, 
Shapes too majestic, too subtle to die, 
Thronging the soul through the gate of the Eye. 


Little the Hand can hold, toil as it may; 

All that it grasps but encumbers its play: 
Nothing it owns bat the dust it has spanned, 
While the Soul hungers, unfed by the Hand. 


The Eye with its treasure enriches the thought, 
All its fleet glories to spirit are wrought; 

But riches barbaric that burden the Hand 
Must drop at the gate of the Beautiful Land. 





+ 
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EXPECTATION, 





BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


We rode into the wooded way; 

Below us wide the shadows lay; 

We rode, and met the kneeling day; 
We said: ‘‘It is too late. 


“ The sun has dropped into the West; 
The mountain holds him to her breast— 
She holds and hushes him to rest, 

For us it is too late 


*' To see the leaf take fire now, 
To see and then to wonder how 
The glory pauses on the bough 
While panting grass-tops wait.’’ 


When, lo! the miracle came on. 
A road side tarn—a moment gone— 
And far the sun low lying shone; 

The forest stood in state. 
Transfigured, spréad the silent space; 
The glamour leaped about the place, 
And touched us, swept from face to face. 

We cried: ‘‘Not yet to late!” 


But one, who nearer drew than all, 
Leaned low and whisperea: ‘‘Suns may fall 
Or flash; dear heart! I speak and call 

Your soul unto its fate. 


“* Tread bravely down life's evening slope, 
Before the night comes, do not grope! 
Forever shincs some emall, sweet hope, 

And God is not too late." 


EN MINIATURE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ELISE POLKO. 

The lovely Anna Smythers of Ghent, 
found a joyous life awaiting her as pupil in 
the studio of Gerhard Dow, the famous 
painter of the Netherlands. 

Her father had at last yielded to her re- 
peated entreaties for instruction by a regu- 
lar master, and the hope of her enriching 
both herself and him, by the practice of the 
art, which he esteemed but lightly, had de- 
cided him to send her to Leyden, to 
the home of Dow, who was a relative 
of her deceased mother. Thus, for the first 
time, Anna stepped from the gloom ofa 
lonely youth, intoa warm, bright atmos- 
phere of affection. Free to devote herself 
openly to the art, which she had so long 
secretly adored, she now blossomed like a 
rose, to the joy of all who saw her, and her 
rich talent developed itself with astonishing 
rapidity. 

Dow’s studio was a spacious room, with 
a northera exposure, full of soft lights, and 
looking down upon the waters of a quiet 
stream. Wondrous order reigned in the 











cool, attractive retreat. The master never 
began his morning work, until every parti- 
cle of dust had subsided. Long after blonde 
Anna steod painting zealously at her easel 
Dow would wait patiently watching the fine, 
motes floating in the sunshine, and when 
the giddy whirl had ceased, he would slow- 
ly bring forth from a chest his palette, with 
all its belongings, carefully select his colors 
and take the brushin hishand. Then there 
must be no going to and fro among the 
pupils—a- rule of especial irksomeness to 
impetuous Franz Von Mieris, who would 
gladly have run every five minutes from one 
easel to another. Anna wore her brown 
frock looped up, lest in her quick motions 
it might sweep the floor and whirl a cloud 
of the dreaded dust into the air; and indeed 
she had no cause to blush for the little feet 
which stood in their high-heeled shoes, as 
trim and delicate asa princess’own. Her 
close fitting jacket displayed the charming 
outlines of her form, and her padded sleeves 
were pushed back from a pair of hands 
which Franz Von Mieris declared the fair- 
est in the Netherlands. Unfortunately for 
the young scholar, Anna’s easel was placed 
at such an angle, that only at rare intervals 
some turn of her head brought to his view 
her delicate profile and rosy cheek. So he 
admired all the more ardently the golden 
hair fastened in heavy braid at the back of 
her head, and falling on each side in a show- 
er of curls. We have a chaiming picture 
of Franz Mieris in his later years, in which 
he has represented himself standing before 
his easel, dressed in black velvet, his bold, 
handsome face turned toward the observer, 
and his aristocratic hand resting between 
the folds of some rich drapery, hanging 
over the back of achair. Near him stands 
a girlish figure in the precise attitude of the 
beautiful Anna in the old studio; theslender 
waist, the lovely shoulders and neck, en- 
circled by a golden chain, the luxuriant 
hair, a glimpse of the cheek, and the white 
girlish hand—all are delineated with the 
touch of a master, Upon the easel is a 
faintly outlined picture of a lady, blonde 
and beautiful, with smiling lips and eyes— 
the portrait of the young pupil herself. On 
one side a bass viol leans against the wall, 
a reminder of the merry music which 
sounded so often through the studio, and 
in the background appears Frau Katherina 
bearing refreshments for her husband and 
his scholars. 

Indeed there had been no dearth of music 
in the Leyden studio. If Dow were weary, 
or the sky gray and overcast, Anna must 
sing in her sweet voice, or the artist Ter- 
burg come over with his violin, and Franz 
play the bassviol. Poor Franz was sadly 
angry that Anna never seemed moved by 
the plaintive strains which he drew from 
his instrument, and answered only by rog- 
uish smiles all the languishing glances with 
which he accompanied them. The maiden 
could not be made to understand the senti- 
ments of his susceptible heart. She jested 
with merry indifference, deaf to his half 
uttered declaration of love, and at last told 
him plainly that the gay, light hearted 
Franz Mieris pleased her a thousand times 
more than his quiet, melancholy double. 

A wonderful instrument is a woman's 
heart. The most practised hand often fails 
to elicit harmonious accords from its deli- 
cate strings, while sometimes, beneath un- 
skilled fingers, sound forth the sweetest 
melodies. Sothe heart of the fair Anna, 
impervious to the ardent eyes of Franz 
Mieris, melted before the gentle glances of 
the young sculptor, Jacob Heers, whu hav- 
ing just returned from Rome, was a fre- 
queut visitor at Gerhard Dow’s atelier. 
The musical entertainments now received a 
new impetus, for Heers could strike the 
lute with a masterhand. Sometimes the 
returned prodigal discoursed with eloquent 
enthusiasm upon the wonderland of divine 
statutes, and a sky perennially blue. How 
they all listened! Even impatient Franz, 
but most of all the lovely Anna. Her eyes 
rested with an expression of devout admir- 
ation upon the dark earnest face of the 
speaker, falling only when his soft glance 
met her own, which happened oftener and 
oftener. The rose glowed deeper on the 
maiden’s cheek, her breath grew quicker, 
and her smile more radiant, and thus the 
‘‘blue flower” of a first happy love unfolded 
in Gerhard Dow’s studio. 

Frau Katherina was soon the confidante 
of the girl’s over-full heart, and after the 
manner of women, she constituted herself 
the guardian of the lovers. It was she who 
arranged for Anna a seat beside herself in 
the twilight, at that window of the parlor 
which looked out upon the street, where 
Jacob Heers was sure to pass, bow a re- 
spectful greeting, and then step a little 
nearer. Then the housewife would sudden- 
ly remember some important matters de- 
manding her immediate presence. There 
seemed always to be a kettle boiling over in 
the kitchen, and there were no such junk- 
eting cats in all Leyden beside as in Ger- 
hard Dow’s house. 

Meanwhile the young people were left 
alone. Their conversation was very softly 
carried on, the little blonde head peering so 
shyly from behind the yellow violets and 
rosemary. Sometimes a man’s hand, strong 
and shapely, stole in, and rested on the win- 
dow sill—perbaps to set the flower-pots 





right—no wearisome labor surely; yet the 
rosy, girlish fingers hastened to aid that 
hand, and so were held suddenly in warm, 
sweet imprisonment, until Frau Katherina 
came back, and the dungeon opened of it- 
self. But the lovers were not seldom startl- 
ed ina more ungentle fashion. A rain of 
coarser garden vegetables would fall among 
the flowers, accompanied by a shrill whistle, 
or a sneering laugh. Whence came these 
insults? 

Gerhard Dow, whose eyes were wont to 
observe so closely every lineament of the 
human face, seemed strangely blind to the 
plain declaration of the too happy face, but 
Franz Mieris’s dark blue eyes were all the 
keener, and his heart was torn with angry 
jealousy. 

Perhaps he had made love to the charm- 
ing Anna more as a pleasant pastime, than 
in sacred earnest, yet none the less had his 
manly vanity received a painfulstab. Such 
wounds are always hard to heal. Was not 
Jacob Heers ahead shorterthanhe? What 
comparison between that slender form and 
his own perfect proportions? Did not all 
the beauties of Leyden declare his black 
eyes unsurpassed? Had ever any one, ex- 
cept Anna Smythers of Ghent, withstood 
his eloquent lips and fearless glances? And 
yet she preferred that insignificant fellow? 
Had he possessed the arm of a giant, how 
gladly would he have flung Jacob Heers 
back to that Rome whence he came! Anna 
no longer appeared with her accustomed 
regularity in the studio. A woman in love 
seems in that blessed time to forget for one 
thing all the most earnest pursuits of her 
life. Dow's pupil now often neglected her 
easel to sit for hours in her ownlittle room, 
watching the path of the clouds, and won- 
dering much how her father would receive 
the young sculptor, when he should one 
day go to Ghent, to say to him, ‘‘I ask your 
daughter for my wife.” 

The master, ‘excited by Franz Mieris’s 
jesting questions, began to wonder aloud at 
the negligence of his once so diligent pupil. 
It was well that Frau Katherina knew so 
well how to pacify her husband, and coax 
him to let “the child” alone. At evening 
they were always together as usual, and 
Anna’s face was so radiantly happy, and 
her voice sounded so sweetly to the accom- 
paniment of Jacob Heers’s lute, that the 
master always forget his little resentment. 

So days and weeks passed away. But 
suddenly, one day, Herr Smythers appeared 
in the studio, and in curt, decided terms, 
demanded the return of his daughter, for 
whom he had found an acceptable suitor. 
He also hinted at secret information from 
some one, that Anna was learning nothing 
of importance, and evincing no zeal in her 
work, 

But, alas, how pale grew the face of the 
beautiful girl! She could not even give her 
father a suitable greeting. Trembling and 
confused, she stood before him, and he saw 
with violent displeasure the tears bursting 
from her eyes. ‘Tears were a poor accom- 
paniment, indeed, to the obedience due 
from a child to a parent. 

Anna felt the gaze of Lucas Smart riveted 
on her face, while she explained tha@ she 
was willing to return with her father, and 
remain his faithful, obedient daughter, but 
in reference to her future husband she beg- 
ged that the decision might be delayed a few 
years. Frau Katherina meanwhile en- 
couraged her by signs. 

The old man received this request in 
great anger, and cursed at once Gerhard 
Dow’s studio, and his own folly in ever 
having sent his daughter there. 

‘‘Now she is good for nothing in the 
world!” he cried, striking the table, and 
setting free a great cloud of dust, to the 
distraction of the master; ‘‘for what is a 
girl good for but to be married? She has 
learned no more than a thousand others, 
and now I shall be poor all my life, and she 
with me!” . 

Anna drew-herself up, and cried, with 
glowing cheeks and flashing eyes: 

‘Wait a little, father, before you con-: 
demn me, and insult my mastér! Let me 
place before your eyes an evidence cf what 
I have learned with him. Let me show 
you that I can earn enough by my art, so 
that I need not carry on my shoulders, all 
my life long, the money bags of an unloved 
husband. And if I can furnish such proof, 
then give mv heart free choice! If I fail, I 
will go home with you to day, and in one 
week I will be the wife of Lucas Smart!” 

Old Smythers could only answer, ‘‘Yes.” 
His child seemed to him a very princess, so 
proudly and so commanding she stood be- 
fore him, with her blonde braids resting 
like a crown upon her forehead. But the 
miller plucked him by the sleeve, whisper- 
ing: 
FLet us gohome. Your princess is too 
grand for my mill, and there are other girls 


in Ghent!” 
The old man, without a word, pulled him 


down into a chair beside him, and the two 
sat close together, eagerly waiting. 

Anna seated herself at the table, and cut 
from a roll of parchment a bit of the size 
of a bean, mingled the colors, and bending 
her head low, began to paint. It was still 
as death in the room. The master worked 
on, apparently indifferent as to the result. 
Franz Mieris stood with disturbed face be- 
fore his easel, and painted the portrait of a 





judge with a green neckerchief and blue 
nose. Near the half-drawn curtain, in the 
background, stood Frau Katherina, death- 
ly pale, with folded hands, and over her 
left shoulder looked the sculptor’s intellec- 
tual face, a clear beam of love streaming 
from his eyes upon the painting maiden. 
The wild roses outside the window pressed 
against the panes, and beetles and butter- 
flies nearly beat out their brains upon the 
glass, while the sparrows loudly related to 
each other, and to every one who choose to 
listen, that inside the studio there, every- 
thing was not quite as it should be. Now 
and then Anna’s glance hastily sought the 
face of the miller, and the faintest intima- 
tion of asportive smile flitted across the 
ceep earnestness of her face. 

At last she arose, and stepping toward 
Gerhard Dow, she said, ‘‘Your eyes shall 
first behold my trial-piece. Tell me if it is 
good work!” 

Gerhard Dow laid upon the palm of his 
broad right hand the tiniest painting that 
ever artist fingers had created, and gazed 
upon it in amazement. . 

“Child, you have learned more than I 
could ever have taught you! Such work 
as this, neither 1 myself, nor any other 
painter in the Netherlands, could equal. I 
know not who has secretly instructed you. 
Thank him, not me, for your success. You 
have created the most exquisite miniature, 
genre-picture that my eyes ever beheld!” 

So saying, he approached Herr Smythers 
and Lucas Smart, and held out his hand. 
Franz Mieris came near and peered over 
their shoulder, and all three gazed in 
amazemeut upon the wonderful miniature 
painting, whose every line was executed 
with the most enchanting clearness and 
delicacy. There was a windmill with its 
sails, a stout miller who strikingly resem- 
bled Lucas Smart, horses with sacks, carts, 
and many people crowded together, but 
each figure entirely perfect and distinct in 
its kind. 

The stern judge shoved his little cap 
from one ear to the other, and said slowly: 

**You are right! nobody could equal that! 
We need no other fortune! Lucas Smart, 
put the princess out of your mind. As you 
said, there are other maidens in Ghent. 
We will go together and search for one. As 
for Anna, she may stay here and paint!” 

‘‘No, no! take me with you!” cried the 
lovely Anna, “I can go on painting at 
home, if you will allow some one to go with 
me who has been my chief instructor!” 

Before the old man could reply, Jacob 
Heers burst from his retreat, and in his 
joyful confusion fell, by mistake, upon the 
neck of the rich miller, and embraced him 
so long and ardently, that Gerhard Dow 
himself Jaughingly rescued the astonished 
man. Then followed a chacs of questions 
and answers, laughter and tears, until, at 
last, the lovers stood hand in hand before 
the amazed father. 

“But can he do anything in particular?” 
asked Herr Smythers at last, pointing to 
the young sculptor. 

“Certainly!” cried Franz Mieris, with a 
sneer, “he knows how to break stone, 
and—” 

‘*And to love your daughter faithfully!” 
interrupted the lovely Anna, and hid her 
face upon her father’s breast. 

Franz Miecris slipped his arm in that of 
Lucas Smart, and drew him away to show 
him the wind-mills of Leyden. 

The little genre painting of the subse- 
quently famous artist, Anna Heers, is still 
exhibited as one of the marvels of Ghent. 
The charming lady executed many beauti- 
ful picturcs in the days of her success, but 
she never again applied her pencil to minia- 
ture. The wonderful painting remained 
the only one of its kind—one of the marvel- 
lous creations of that most famous of mas- 
ters, Love.—The Aldine. 
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OUR ONE TRIAL. 

THE OLD STORY OF THE VILLAGE GOSSIP, 
WHO OVERLOOKS THE MINISTEK’S FAMILY, 
AND KEEPS AN EYE ON OTHER PEOPLE'S 
AFFAIRS, SOMEWHAT TO THE NEGLECT OF 
HER OWN. 

BY SARAH K, BOLTON. 

Everybody knew Mrs. Jabez Rattle, be- 
cause everybody had felt the effects of her 
unbridled tongue. Not that gossip is con- 
tined to the female sex—far from it; but 
for most men this world is a busy place, 
and therefore they have less time for idle 
talk. Mrs. Rattle, who always accented 
her name on the last syllable, was naturally 
a bright woman, a keen observer, and pos- 
sessed of a critical nature, but she told 
things which were better untold, and saw 
things which were better unseen. 

When the minister visited frequently at 
Mrs. Grant’s, because her house was pretty 
and she was very winsome and restful, one 
of those women whose sunny natures re- 
mind you of flowers and music, whose pres- 
ence you scarcely note and yet would miss 
painfully were you deprived of it, Mrs. 
Rattle was the first to comment upon it. 
When the minister’s children wore white 
dresses and pretty velvet cloaks in winter, 
she hinted that the money had better go to 
the heathen. She was always wondering 
why Mrs. Hood, who was president of the 
ladies’ sewing circle and the leader of the 








female prayer meeting, a woman who was 
harmless as a dove, without being half as 
wise as a serpent, why Mrs. Hood went 80 
often to the minister’s study to pour out all 
4 troubles into his already overburdened 
ife. 

The sewing circle was: an interesting fea. 
ture of ourchurch. It was always raising 
money by suppers. A committee was ap- 
pointed every few weeks to go all through 
the church, get the overworked women to 
boil tongues, bake biscuits and cake, beg 
coffee, cream, etc., and then tables were get 
in the church parlors, the young ladies 
were dressed up prettily as waiters, and the 
brethren were invited to come and partake 
of the hospitality of the sisters at twenty. 
five cents per individual. Arithmetically 
considered, the proposition stood about as 
follows :— 

Cost of supper out of somebody's pocket...... $75 09 


Labor of women over hot stoves, time and care - 0 00 
Receipts for suppers for 150 persons.......... $37 50 
Fun at supper... ....... ccesese C00 e ee eees sees ee 


It used sometimes to occur to some of the 
tired women, as they went to their homes, 
that it would have been easier to have raised 
$37.50 by going quictly to a few persons 
and getting a dollar apiece; and that a 
whole church coming together so frequent- 


‘ly for the bare enjoyment of eating, was 


not, on the whole, most conducive to the 
highest mental and spiritual good. As a 
rule, the men grumbled after they got home, 
and hoped that was the last of the suppers, 
After the weary business of the day, they 
wanted to rest and enjoy their families, and 
the young people could see each other un- 
der more favorable conditions than when 
the girls were occupied in carrying coffee, 
But doubtless for the next century our 
church will have suppers to raise money, 
though at the end 0” that time the women 
may have found a wiser plar. You couldn’t 
possibly make them believe it in this gen. 
eration. 

Mrs. Rattle thought Mrs. Hood was out 
of her sphere in attending evening prayer 
meetings and sewing circles, or working 
for the heathen, because she had children 
to attend to and should confine herself to 


her home and husband. Mrs. Rattle had 
no children, and it is well known that the 
free advice in this world comes usually 
from those who have had no experience. 


It did not occur to her that the women 
of this world who have done most for its 
advancement, intellectually and spiritually, 
have been, as a rule, wives and mothers. 
The two greatest poets among women, 
Browning and Hemans, had children—the 
latter six boys. Mary Somerville, in sci 
ence, Mrs. Stowe and Mulock in fiction, 
Elizabeth Fry, Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth 
Comstock, the leaders in foreign and home 
mission and temperance work, have to a 
great extent, been women crowned and 
blessed with the pure love of wifelood and 
motherhood. Even the leaders in the Suf- 
frage movement, Mrs. Stanton, Howe and 
Stone, have brought up families who, thus 
far, have done them honor. 


It did not occur to Mrs. Rattle that peo- 
ple who live shut up to their own families 
generally become very selfish, and that a 


woman who never has any other topic of 
conversation with her husband save about 
servants or children or house, gets him, 
sooner or later, as narrow as herself. This 
was Mrs. Rattle’s experience, though she 
did not know it. She had talked over the 
help question, and the gossip about Deacon 
Jones bending low over Mrs. Smith's hymn- 
book as they sang together, and about Mr. 
Brooks’s debts at the grocers while his wife 
led the praying-band, that Mr. Rattle had 
unconsciously become as great a gossip as 
his wife. Every man in the neighborhood 
was afraid of him. We always talked very 
carefully when be came to our house for an 
evening, because we knew ne would, if pos- 
sible, find something to carry to the next 
neighbor. 

One day, as I passed the minister’s house, 
Mrs. Rattle came out with glowing face. I 
feared something wrong, and wentin. The 
minister's wife was in tears, She said: 
“I’ve been so pained by what Mrs. Rattle 
has told me. You know the Jadies have 
just given me a new black silk dress, and! 
am Very sorry. Mrs. Rattle said she told 
me, because she thought | ought to know 
how mean people were when they were 
begged to do things, that Mrs, B, across 
the street, who lives clegantly, said the 
minister had enough salary to buy his wife 
all the dresses she needed, but she would 
give a dollar, because she didn’t want to be 
the only person who wouldn’t give. Mrs. 
C, who has all along professed so much 
friendship, said 1 dressed better than she 
already, but she didn’t like to refuse. Mrs. 
P, said she would give, but her husband 
mustn't know it, because he said ‘twas 4 
bad plan to be always giving extras to ® 
minister, for then he and his family expect 
ed it every year. ‘They had awful hard 
work to get the money,’ said Mrs. Rattle, 
‘and at last I gave five dollars, to make uD 
the sum needed.’” 

What could I say? Mrs. Rattle had told 
the truth, and human na ‘ure did seem very 
mean after all. In vain { assured the min 
ister’s wife how we appreciated the hard 
work she and her husband both did for 
their people. In vain I told her that folks 
said more than they meant, and really at 
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heart were glad to give to her. Mrs. Rat- 
tle’s tongue had spoiled everything. 

I suggested to several of my friends that 
if Mrs. Rattle could only be gotten into the 
line of reading, and be kept busy, we should 
all have rest and quiet. Acting on this 
suggestion, and finding that her birthday 
came soon, and feeling that expense was a 
trifling matter compared with obtaining re- 
sults so important, we gathered quite a 
handsome library of novels, histories, etc., 
and presented it. She was evidently pleas- 
ed, for she said they were handsomely 
pound, and would be most ornamental for 
her room, but fond as she was of reading, 
she really got no time. For a brief mo- 
ment I wished the money was back in our 
pockets. Evidently the library would do 
no good. 

Soon after—I suppose the boys in the 
neighborhood arranged it—a baby was laid 
on Mrs, Rattle’s door-step. We all rejoiced, 
privately, and hoped the elixir of peace had 
been found, when lo! she had the pretty, 
blue-eyed thing sent to the poor house, be- 
cause she had no time to care for it. 

After some months Mr. Rattle became 
financially embrrassed ; their house was sold 
and they went to boarding. This was the 
fruition of her hopes—a place where every- 
body is public property for gossip, where 
you can spend hours talking about the way 
food is cooked, and finding fault with the 
table and the shortcomings of the landlady, 
and the peculiar habits of the boarders. 

In process of time, Mr. Rattle was called 
away from this world, and the wife found 
herself, as is often the case, dependent upon 
her own hands for support. She had no 
training for work, had privately considered 
it a disgrace for a woman to earn money, 
and had no households open to her, be- 
cause she had not made friends, A better 
thing never happened to a woman than this 
need to her. Her time and thoughts be- 
came occupied. From experiencing sights 
and trials, she learned that best lesson 
of all, to have charity for others, and also 
to express her opinions less freely. 

And Mrs. Rattle is not the only woman 
to whom a busy life would prove a God- 
send,—Christian at Work. 

= ---—-—- ede ————__ 
THE WOMAN’S REFOKMATORY. 

The following interesting information 
about a woman’s prison under the manage- 
ment of women is given by Miss Lilian 
Whiting in the Boston 7raveller : 

“In 1877 this reformatory prison was 
opened, but suffered greatly the first year 
or two from its over-crowded state and want 
of classification, In 1879 five commission- 
ers, with power to act, were appointed, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, Mrs. 
Mary G. Ware, Messrs. Thomas Parsons, 
William Roberts and Charles C. Chapin. 

‘Before going over the reformatory Dr. 
Mosher explained, by means of a map, the 
relative local plan of the building and its 
system of working. The method is similar 
to that of a graded school. The prisoners 
are classified into four grades. The record 
of conduct is kept by marks, ten marks per 
week being that of perfect conduct. As the 
Traveller representative understood, 160 
marks, which is four months’ perfect rec- 
ords, entitles the person to be admitted to 
the next higher grade. The privileges in- 
crease with each grade. From the fourth 
grade, which isthe highest, the prisoner 
may be bound out to domestic service, the 
employer entering into an agreement to 
carefully watch the woman, and the reform- 
atory being ready to again receive her if 
necessary. 

‘‘As has been stated, this prison for wo- 
men is entirely under the control of women. 
The superintendent, the physician, the 
chaplain, the teachers, all being women, and 
the only man employed is the steward and 
treasurer, Mr. Whiton, to whose courtesy 
and polite attention the party of guests are 
indebted. 

*‘At present in the reformatory there are 
250 women. Out of these all but ten were 
engaged in their avocations; and of these 
ten three were able to engage in light em- 
ployment, leaving only seven out of 250 
who were actually ill. The work of the in- 
stitution, the cooking, cleaning, laundering, 
and the service in the house of the superin- 
tendent, is entirely performed by the in.-, 
mates. Besides this, the special industries 
taught, and in which they are engaged, are 
sewing, both by hand and machine, knit- 
ting by machine, and manufacture of ham 
mocks. The work which may be available 
to the women for earning a living after they 
leave the reformatory is the line of work 
selected in preference to one from which 
greater benefit might result to the institu- 
tion, the good of the inmates being the first 
consideration in everything. They are each 
given one hourin school every day. The 
greater portion of them are able to read and 
write on entering. If not, they are taught 
this and rudiments of the commen studies 
are added. One of the inmates said on 
leaving she was glad to have learned to 
read, for now she could tell the streets by 
the lamp-posts. Last year ninety-eight 
were sent out from the fourth grade, of 
whom only seven went back to a bad life. 
One old woman of some sixty years, some 
time after being discharged, wrote a letter 





to the superintendent, saying, she had noth- 
ing to write, (O significant comment on a 
barren life!)—that she had nothing to say, 
but wanted them to see that she had not 
forgotten how to write. 

‘In the industrial department twenty- 
seven dozen shirts per day are turned out; 
800 dozen pairs of stockings a month, and 
the revenue of the laundry is $130 per 
month. Much washing is received from 
the city, unselected family washing being 
done for fifty cents per dozen. 

“The tour over the house was one of 
great interest. The most exquisite cleanli- 
ness was everywhere notable. The lowest 
grade showed neat little rooms, with a 
white cot, a chair, small mirror, toilette 
bowl and pitcher, comb and brush, a hook 
placed for the robe de nuit on which the gar- 
ment was hanging, and being remarked by 
some one, Dr. Mosher said she considered 
every such detail of importance. The soli- 
tary cells for confinement are rarely in req- 
uisition. They are white painted inside, 
with a little elevation of platform within to 
serve asa seat. The rooms are gradually 
better through the grades, as are also the 
tables, that of the lower grade having a 
plate, bowl and mug only at each place, 
while in the fourth grade there is a table 
cloth, castor and other conveniences. This, 
too, is a plan of Dr. Mosher’s to emphasize 
the refinements of life as privileges ‘into 
which to grow. The workrooms were 
scenes of busy activity. The sewing ma- 
chines are run by steam power, and the 
women guide the work. In the finishing 
room needlework was being done. We 
were shown the great laundry, the kitchen, 
where a table was piled with loaves of light 
sweet bread, and where great boilers of oat- 
meal were cooking. There was a truly 
feminine interest manifested in the nursery, 
where a number of babies were in charge, 
nice, clean and healthy looking. ‘Poor 
little ones,” said a lady, ‘‘to what an inheri- 
tance are they born!” The hospital, with 
its rows of white cots, its rocking chairs, 
its chromos on the walls, and beautiful 
words of Christ’s teachings on scrolls, was 
inviting in every way. The chapel has its 
cabinet organ, acopy of the Dresden Ma- 
donna, presented by Mrs. Mary G. Ware; 
comforting words from the Scriptures on 
the walls. It wasa regret that the chap- 
lain, Rev. Susan P. Harold, was absent on 
her vacation. 

‘* ‘What is the effect of women’s work in 
the board and in the superintendence of 
this prison?’ asked one of the visiting party 
of Mr. Whiton, the treasurer. 

“*Without women, this reformatory 
would not be in existence to-day,’ he re- 
plied. ‘It is proved here that women can 
govern women.’ 

“This proof, like the proof of all excep- 
tional work, lies in the exceptional capaci- 
ty of the woman superintendent, Dr. Eliza 
M. Mosher, whose rare combination of poise 
with the gentlest sympathy; of insight in 
underlying causes and executive force re- 
garding their effects; whose large compre- 
hension, with also an attention to details, 
make up a character of very unusual gifts 
and power. Dr. Mosher seems fitted to 
sound the whole scale of that complicated 
thing, a woman's life; to touch its discords 
into harmony; to tone its discouragements 
and despair into hope. ‘Will there never 
be a woman,’ wrote Margaret Fuller as she 
finished reading George Sands’s Lettres dun 
Voyageur, ‘will there never be a woman to 
combine a man’s mind and woman’s heart, 
and who yet finds life too rich to weep 
over?’ The question, hopelessly asked 
more than forty years ago, finds an answer 
in some women of to-day. From her med- 
ical practice in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Dr. 
Mosher came to the reformatory as resident 
physician. Later she went to Europe, and 
while there made a special study of prisons, 
of their management and methods; not, 
however, with any view at that time of her 
present work. But that Providence which 
prepares our work in the distance for us, is, 
meantime, fitting us to meet that work, and 
thus was Dr. Mosher unconsciously pre- 
paring herself for this responsible position, 
tu which she brings such exceptional fit- 
ness. A little instance of her tact was in 
the case of the onion bed, which is one of 
miraculous proportions, but its gigantic 
area was explained by the doctor, who in- 
formed the party that she had it as an ex- 
press employment for each new comer to 
have her own rows to weed. Each fresh 
arrival is kept alone by Dr. Mosher for a 
month, that she may not bring disorder to 
the others, and to give her air and exercise 
and the healthful stimulus of out-door em 
ployment is the raison d'etre of the onion 
bed. It is a means of grace. These in- 
stances of womanly tact that could be in- 
definitely multiplied, imply their own sig- 
nificance. The recreation rooms for the 
prisoners are too important to be forgotten 
—rooms where they may talk or play, and 
there is also a library for their use. The 
little room, half parlor, half office, where 
Dr. Mosher receives the women alone for 
talk, counsl, reproof or encouragement, as 
may be, was noted. 

———_ > o —____—_ 
SAVE THE OLD LAND MARKS. 


Wendell Phillips writes infavor of the 
restoration of the Old State House. We are 





constantly planning statues and other 
things, he says, to ornament our streets and 
public squares. No sculptor, bowever fine 
his genius, can give us anything more deep- 
ly interesting, or which speaks more touch- 
ingly or emphatically to native or stranger, 
than do these old monuments. No school 
does more for the highest education—that 
of the moral sentiment—than these memo- 
rials of our best and honored past. Let the 
press speak out earnestly in support of the 
restoration of these old walls, against 
which rattled bullets of the massacre of the 
5th of March, 1770; which saw the redcoats 
march down State street to leave at Sam 
Adams’s order; under whose roof James 
Otis’s speech on ‘‘Writs of Assistance,” as 
John Adams testifies, ‘‘breathed into this 
nation the breath of life;” and from whose 
eastern window the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was first read in Boston. 
o>e- 
A WOMAN’S ADVICE 

Is gencrally worth having; so, if you are 
in trouble, tell your mother or wife or sis- 
ter all about it. Be assured that light will 
flash upon your darkness. Women are too 
commonly judged verdant in all but purely 
womanish affairs. No philosophical stu- 
dents of the sex thus judge them. Their in- 
tuitions or insights are most subtle, and if 
they cannot see a cat in the meal there is no 
cat there. I advise a man to keep none of 
his affairs from his wife. Many a home has 
been saved and many a fortune retrieved by 
a man’s full confidence in his wife. Woman 
is far more a seer and a prophet than man, 
ifshe be given a fair chance. Asa general 
rule, the wives confide the minutest of their 
plans and thoughts to their husbands. Why 
not reciprocate, if but for the pleasure of 
meeting confidence with confidence? The 
men that succeed best in life are those who 
make confidants of their wives.—IJndepen- 
dent. 























The Doctors Disagree 

as to the best methods and remedies, for the 
cure of constipation and disordered liver 
and kidneys. But those that have used 
Kidney-Wort, agree that it is by far the best 
medicine known. Its action is prompt, 
thorough and Jasting. Don’t take pills, and 
other mercurials that poison the system, but 
by using Kidney-Wort restore the natural 
action of all the organs.— New Covenant. 


Honored aud Blest, 


When a board of eminent physicians and 
chemists announced the discovery that by 
combining some well known valuable reme- 
dies, the most wonderful medicine was pro- 
duced, which would cure such a wide 
range of diseases that most all other reme- 
dies could be dispensed with, many were 
i but proof of its merits by actual 
trial bas dispetled all doubt, and to-day the 
discoverers of that great medicine, Hop 
Bitters, are honored and blessed by all as 
benefactors. —Democrat. 








EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and thorough 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the rules 
and discipline of a large school. As a body the 
have shown themselves fully equal to the work, an 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys, Among them have 
been some excelient Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 
distinction. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much during the past year that it became necessary 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls. As she hears no regular classes, she is always 
ready to give advice, to attend to any necessary late- 
ness or early dismissal, and to render assistance in 
Botany, French and Literature. 

The new scholars already pogiateres show that the 
number of young ladies will larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are preparing 
for college, some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for teaching: while the majority are studying 
without reference to any particular course of life. 

Some come only as SPECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are French, 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Ancient 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and German, 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. 

They will have theexclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week. The lessons in gym- 
nastic exercises will be free toa student having stud 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a quarter. 

The a pay for those in the Upper Department 
is reached by one flight of stairs, and has sunshine 
nearly all a 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 
logue, which can be had at Williams & Co.'s, 
Clarke’s, and Lee & Shepard's, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school. 

HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, except on 
SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10 to 11, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges, 

The lectures of the seventh year began October 8, 
1879, and continued to June, 1880. his Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
(aay examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. 
I. T. TALBO’L, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS*, ly 
$5 


$20 per day at home, Samples worth $1 
land, : 








. Address Stinson & Co.,, Port- 
aine. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Life and Education of Laura 
Bridgman, 


THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. By Mary 
Swirt Lamson. New Edition. With Portrait, 


$1.20. 

This profoundly interesting book can hardly fail 
to find a y welcome wherever the miracle of 
Laura Bridgman’s education has ever been heard of. 
Mrs. Lamson writes from full knowledge, having 
been her special instructor for three years, and inti- 
mately acquainted with her for thirty-seven years. 


A Satchel Guide 


FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN EUROPE. 
Edition for 1881, Revieed. With Maps. 00. 
The only compact Guide-Book covering the whole 

ground of ordinary “vacation” travel in Europe. 


Complete Works of James Rus- 
sell Lowell. 


Comprising ‘Fireside Travels,” Among Books,” 
(First and Second Series), *‘My Study Windows,”’ 
and “‘Poetical Works." New uniform edition, in 
5 volumes, substantially like the Cambridge Edi- 
tions of Longfellow’s and Whittier’s Works. Print- 
ed on tiated port bound in olive green cloth, with 
gilt tops. r. Lowell's eatonrens is stamped on 

he cover. A very desirable edition of these noble 
and delightful works. Price of the set, in cloth, 
$9.00; in half calf, $18.00 


Pepacton, 


By Joun Burrovens, author of ‘‘Wake Robin,” 
‘Winter Sunshine,” *‘Birds and Poets,”” “Locusts 
and Wild Honey,” etc. $1 50. 

Contents.—Pepacton, A Summer Voyage, Springs, 
An Idyl of the Honey-Bee, Nature and the Poets, 
Notes by the Way, Foot-Paths, A Bunch of Herbs, 
Winter Pictures. 

These essays, which relate to nature and animal 
life, show the same rare keenness of observation and 
sympathy with all the life and movement of external 
nature which are so noteworthy and so attractive in 
Mr. Burroughs’ other books, His grace of descrip- 
tion is no less admirable than his accuracy of obeer- 
vation, and a delicious humor makes his essays re- 
markably winning. 


Underbrush. 


By James T. Frenps. New and enlarged edition. 

“Little Classic’’ style. $1.25. 

This edition includes about 100 pages of new mat- 
ter, which Mr. Fields had just added before his death. 
It isa delightful collection of literary, social, and 
miscellaneous essays. 


Hints on Household Taste. 


In Furnitare, Upholstery, and other details. By 
Cuas. L. Eastiake. ited, with notes, by 
Cuas,. C. Perkins. New Edition carefully revised. 
With mauy plain and colored illustrations, 8vo., 
pases reduced to $3.00; half calf, $5.00; morocco, 

i. . 

any changes and additions have been made in 
this sterling work, rendering it still more helpful and 
pa man to those who wish to make their homes at 
tractive. 


Carlyle’s Essays. 
POPULAR EDITION. 


The Critical and Miscellaneous Essays of THomas 
CaRLYLe. Popular Edition. With fine Portrait. 
In two volumes, 12mo., $3.50. 

This is the most complete American edition of 
Carlyle’s remarkable pe pes and presents them ina 
form at once attractive and so inexpensive as to bring 
them within the reach of all, 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 
ers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO.. 
Boston. 


THE sTORY 





—OF THE— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


— BY— 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes- 
tament Manuscripts. 


Price, ° ° $1.00, 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday Book, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . 9. 


' 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit- 
tle Peppers.” 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 
This bright story is brimfull of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous, It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTSS. By Annie G. 





ces cacsendeccescvevecesesecoseréeseses 1.50 
FOR MACK’S SAKE. By S.J. Burke ........ 1,25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 

D. Slidell Mackenzie. ooe..+++sseseees evceces 1.50 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 

Wiling........ceccscccecececess eccecsecccce 1,00 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy....... Sb ecuee e 


MRS. HARPER'S AWAKENING. By Pansy. 1.00 


TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 
Theo. R. Jenmess.....-++seee...ee eeecesece + 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidney........ 1,25 


THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
Rev. G. E. Merrill... scccsces ceresecccecses 1,00 
DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John S. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
YOmge. oooe ccccccccccceccece erccceece eoscee 1.25 
LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss‘ Charlotte M. 
Yonge J 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT bOOK.. 90 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS 





32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


“THE FIRST OF MAY:” 
A FAIRY UE. 
mental Titles, Deas cesta ea ee aatre of on. 


namental Ti Dedicati 
CRANE; ca 
the London ten 


on, 
uced from the first imported of 
: Pr edition. Gon Velo 
Men ‘women, boys, fairies, demons, elves, 
imps, birds, Rp Kank al Soe be. 
fore us—singing, dancing, flying, jo. ous or in 
each scene of the masque. All is May ana 
land. Poetry and fancy, pathos and humor, meet us 
<a -cvery Fe. The w of these scenes, too, are 
either in varied landscapes of country, 
orest or river scenery, or else in frescoes and ara- 
besques of exquisite beauty. Io this his latest and 
ee were, a ot tC 
reason believe t 
pronounce this to be his chef-d'euere. —, 





A Lesson in Love. 
The none volume of the Round-Robin Series. 


The Boston Traveller says; “The charm of a ‘Les- 

ee alae ee with the oe. -_ does not van- 
omen et - 

The Alliance callsit: “The novel of ame 





A Nameless Nobleman. 

The initial volume of the Round-Robin Series. $1. 
In New York the Times call it “A success;” 
Tribune, ‘‘An interesting and lively story;” the Hoe 
ald, “Clever, no matter who may be the author;” the 
Evening Post, ‘‘It has abundant interest for the read- 
er; the Mail, ‘A fresher, sweeter, more delightful 
oy we have ome pan a for peara day;” | 

more en nD an ant sto! 
been published for a ime tims.” aa 





The Georgians, 


$1. A brilliant novel of Southern life and charac- 
ter, in which incidents and types quite original (in 
8o far as literature is concerned) are treated with ab- 
sorbing interest, One well-known critic speaks of it 
as ‘“‘admirable in war respect,’’ Another extols “‘its 
truly powerful, touching and profound conclusion;”* 
pd oe: a me as a admiring 
astonishment and most respectfu .” The 
third Round Robin novel. ! 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. NEW ENGLAND. 
MARITIME PROVINVES. MIDDLE STATES. 
One volume for the peaks and cascades, lakes and 
ravines of New Hampshire. One ‘or the d ma- 
rine scerery and quaint cities of the Canadian sea- 
. One for the scenic beauties and romantic an- 
sg of New England, One for the beaches, 
lakes, and mountains, and the noble cities of New 
York and Pennsylvania. These books contain scores 
of maps; vivid descriptions of the scenery, 
and poy of each locality; lists of hotels at 
point, with their prices aud locations; accounts of 
routes of travel by sea and land; choice quotations 
from hundreds of favorite authors, referring to 
jal loca:ities, and no end of other items, to min 
to the comfort, satisfaction and enlightenment of the 
traveller. The volumes are bound in flexible red 
e A each contains from 400 to 500 pages. Price 
e 


-50 each. 
‘Fortunately we have now a guide-book library, 
which, as far as it extends, is every whit as good as 
Baedeker. Clearness and compaciness, the two lesser 
requisites, have been attained. As for accuracy, the 
amount of work done by the editor has been enor- 
mous. To say that the books are better than any 
American books of the sort would be superfluous; 
there is no comparison to be made between them and 
their p rs.’’—The Independent. ‘The White 
Mountains and Lake Winnepesaukee are more faaci- 
nating than ever in the light that Osgood’s new trav- 
el-volume sheds upon them.’’—Epis Register. 
"Alto; in plan and workmanship, this 

book is as perfect a thing of its kind as could well 
be vroduced, It is simply indispensable to all who 
visit or sojourn among the White Mountains."’°—Con- 
gregationalist. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
REMOVAL. 


Lee and Shepard have removed to chambers over 
the store recently occupied by them, corner of Frank- 
lin and Hawley streets. Entrance at,No. 47 Frank- 
lin street. 











JUST RBADY. 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S EDITION 


— OF THE-—— 


REVISED VERSION 


—OF THE—— 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


Being an accurate reprint of the authorized Oxford 
Edition. Printed from new long primer type with 
marginal notes and references, and bound n hand- 
some English cloth. The best edition in the market 


for the price. 
j $1.09 RETAIL. 
Other styles of binding will be ready in afew 


days. Liberal terms for quantities with or without 
imprint. 





Handbook of Punctuation. 


By MARSHALL T. BIGELOW, Corrector at Uni- 
be a Press, Cambriuge, Mass. Cloth. Price 
cents. 

This work is intended to give plain and pra>tical 
rules for compositors, proof-readers, authors, teach- 
ers, pupils in colleges and schools, and busi men, 
which should be brief 47 to be readily kept in 
mind, and simple enough to be readily comprehend- 








INSECTS. 


How to Catch and How to Prepare 
them for the Cabinet, 


Comprising a Msnual of Instruction for the Field 
Naturalist. 


By WALTER P. MANTON. Illustrated. Cloth. 

Price 50 cents. 

This little book is designed to furnish the beginner 
in the mee ong parts of Ent logy with le in- 
formation in a cheap form, and to waken a love for 
Nature and a closer study into her works. 








TAXIDERMY 
WITHOUT A TEACHER. 
i lete Manual of Instruction for 
7 — & Pr "Preserving Birds. and Animais. 


With a chapter on Hunting and Hygiene. With in- 
structions fer collecting and reserving Eggs and In- 
sects, and a number of valuable receipts. 

By WALTER P. MANTON. 
Illustrated. Price 50 cents. 


The author’s idea has been to furnish a chea 

handbook on Taxidermy, with a reliable method: 
and he guarantees success to the learner who fully 
carries out the directions embodied he 





For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 





41 Franklin Street. ° (Up Stairs.) 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, June 18, 1881, 


All Fn ye ed po! A. Woman's preame 
ont Ate chdsesed to the Editors of the Woman's 
% and relating to the 

Letters containing remittances, iD, 
business department of the , must be addressed 
3688, Boston. in 
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Subscribers are earn requested to note the ex- 
— of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year wi it waiting for a bill. 
EEE —--____} 
THE WOMEN OF NEW YORK AND THE 
BALLOT. 


Under the above head, a leading editorial 
in Harper's Weekly of the 11th inst., dis- 
cusses the question of Suffrage in that State, 
the action of the Legislature, and the argu- 
ments on the general subject, pro and con, 
as follows: 

The bantering tone of the remarks in the 
Wew York Assembly when the vote was 
taken upon the bill kaown as the Woman 
Suffrage Bill shows that the oa, entrap is 
considered a mere joke even by many who 
support it. One member is reported to 
have said that as his wife weighed one hun- 
dred and eighty-six pounds, and favored 
the bill, due regard for domestic peace com- 
pelled him to vote for it. Other commerts 
were in the same strain, and although the 
bill received fifty-nine votes against fifty- 
five, there was not a constitutional majority, 
and it was lost. The speaker gave as a 
reason for opposing the bill the opposition 
of women themselves. This is really no 
reason at all, butit is undoubtedly the main 
ground of indifference and opposition. The 
speaker’s experience is a general one. 

robably very few readers cf these lines 
know many women who actively and posi- 
tively wish to vote. The proposal to vote 
at school elections, although limited and 
unequal, seemed to excite very little general 
interest in those most concerned, and the 
explanations of the apathy are not satisfac- 


tory. 
Practically, therefore, the yeep be posi- 
tion is age! intelligible. Great political 
changes, involving such an overthrow of 
received traditions as the voting of women 
and their eligibility to office, are not made 
because of their essential justice, or of the 
logic of the principle upon which they are 
demanded, but in deference to a great de- 
mand or a great necessity. Slavery was 
abolished in obedience to the latter. The 
Corn Laws were repealed in deference to 
the former. The vote and the tone of the 
debate in the New York Assembly show 
only that there is no sound logical or ab- 
stract reason to be urged against the voting 
of women. If there should be no taxation 
without representation, they are =~ 
and therefore entitled toa voice. If the 
Suffrage should go with intelligence, they 
are quite as intelligent as men. If govern- 
ment justly exists only by the consent of 
the governed, expressed not as in Ashantee 
by acquiescence, but as in America by the 
vote, the claim of women is incontestable; 
while adverse arguments drawn from 
“‘sphere” and ‘‘sex” are altogether airy. 

evertheless, while the argument is all 
one way, the feeling expressed by the 
speaker practically decides the question. 
It may be formulated by saying that the 
general opinion is that there is no good 
reason why women should not vote if they 
wish to, but that they do not wish to. The 
reply that this is no argument for not allow- 
ing those to vote who do wish to vote is met 
by the rejoinder that the permission would 
pass beyond those few, and impose upon 
the whole body of women a duty which 
they wish not to discharge. But this would 
be answered again by the question whether, 
in a free government, voting is not a duty 
which ought to be required of every citizen. 
The argument of the speaker is adroit, be- 
cause in the absence of an actual vote it 
can not be positively denied. As the plea 
of Woman’s indifference is the most univer- 
sal and plausible obstruction, why do not 
the friends of the cause who carried the 
late bill to a vote in the Assembly devise a 
method of polling the women of New York 
upon the question of their own enfranchise- 
ment? A million of men in the State voted 
last year tor President. If a million of 
women should vote upon the question of 
enlranchisement, the result would be very 
instructive. 


The objections to the political enfran 
chisement of women and the replies to these 
objections as made above undoubtedly ex- 
press one phase of public opinion on the 
question. But there is another aspect of it, 
which ought to be insisted on, but is al- 
ways overlooked, viz: the sin of witbhold- 
ing the ballot trom half the people to whom 
it justly belongs. Men have the power and 
it is sol_ly with them to remove the politi- 
cal disabilities of women. Not a woman 
can cast a ballot to settle the question, and 
it must be settled by ballots. The laws 
which deprive women of the ballot are all 
made by men. By the theory of our gov- 
ernment and by the Bill of Rights ‘‘politi- 
cal power inheres in the people.” Women 
are people. They are debarred from the 
exercise of the political power which in- 
heres in them by the direct act of men. 
Under such circumstances to throw, the 
chief blame of the disfranchisement of wo- 
men upon the women themselves, is to re- 
peat the old fable of the wolf and the lamb. 
Admitting that the long habit of subjuga- 





tion, and the helplessness of their position 
has made women silent, or even without 
either resistance or demand, is that any 
reason why they should excuse themselves 
or be excused, who keep other women 
from their rights, and obstruct the way of 
those who would gladly use them if they 
could? Ifa robber gets my money is it not 
his business and duty to return it, even if I 
do not risk an encounter or make a demand? 
Is not the sin and the blame and the shame 
with him, and not with me? Ifthe guar- 
dian of orphans should refuse to give them 
possession of their estates when they came 
of age, because only a}few of them had re- 
minded him of his duty, and demanded 
their rights, would his neighbors excuse 
the guardian because the whole orphan 
family had not risen up in a united demand 
for the money that was theirs of right, and 
should have been paid without their asking? 
Undoubtedly one such sinner would be 
blamed as he deserved to be. Butin the 
case of the majority of men whose own 
acts defraud women of the ballot they agree 
together and say it is the fault of the wo- 
men. The legislators to whom tens of 
thousands of petitions are sent by women 
every year for equal. rights, are tenderly 
excused on the ground that the majority of 
women are not up in arms for their rights. 
It may be a relief to men to ease their con- 
science and try to escape a sense of guilt in 
this way. But it is worse than nonsense. 
It is sheer wickedness. Men who know 
that women are entitled tothe ballot, ought 
to urge upon men their duty in the case, 
and never for a moment let them suppose 
they are less guilty when they keep back a 
woman’s ballot. than they are when they 
keep back her money. Their duty is clear. 
It will be the fault of women if, when they 
get the ballot, they donot useit. Itis quite 
time that we should cease to put the blame 
on the party who has not a vote to cast, 
while we exonerate those in whose hand 
lies the direct power to settle the whole 


question, L. 8. 
————-— o-oo 


A LOST OPPORTUNITY, 

The Massachusetts Medical Socicty has 
just held its one hundredth annual meeting 
in Boston. It is an event in the history of 
any organization when it has completed a 
full round century of existence. This so- 
ciety had great reason to be proud of the 
wonderful advance wade in medical science. 
It could look with satisfaction on the solid 
gains of the century. It could rejoice over 
mistaken theories exploded and abandoned; 
over scientific facts established in the place 
of mere speculation. Altogether it was an 
occasion when success and strength and 
a wise foresight might have given courage. 
But it must be recorded, thoagh with real 
regret, that the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety dodged a grave question that was be- 
fore it, and lost a golden opportunity to do 
a just act, as well as to add to its own lau- 
rels, 

The question of the admission of women 
to membership in this association was be- 
fore it. The Advertiser, reporting the pro- 
ceedings, says: 

A meeting of the society was held yester- 
day afternoon at Horticultural Hall, being 
an adjournment fromthe annual meeting of 
last year. The president, Dr. H. W. Wil- 
liams, occupied the chair. It was expected 
that the question of the admission of wo- 
men as members of the sectors would come 
up for consideration, the adjournment of 
last year having been made for that pur- 
pose, and it having been anticipated that 
the council would act oa the matter mean- 
while. It now appeared, however, that the 
council had not taken action, and the pres- 
ident ruled that under the by-laws there 
was no business before the society. 

Women physicians; had been admitted to 
membership a year or two ago, and the ac- 
tion reconsidered. At this meeting, which 
was to act upon it, ‘the president ruled 
that there was no business before the soci- 
ety.” Itdoes not appear by published re- 
ports whether anything was dune toward 
bringing the question up next year. But 
the action of the society is discreditable to 
it and will be held so, now and historically. 

Women have been for more than twenty- 
five years well equipped and valuable physi- 
cians. They are in successful practice in ev- 
ery considerable northern city. Boston Uni- 
versity, Michigan University, and other insti- 
tutions, welcome them as students, and give 
them diplomas. The women’s medical col- 
leges of New York and Philadelphia every 
year send out accomplished graduates, who 
find abundant practice. Within ten miles 
of where I write is a woman physician 
whose yearly income is $17,000. She is an 
allopath. Another woman, a homeopathic 
physician, told me her half-yearly bills for 
that year amounted to $7000. With such 
facts, the action of the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society seems childish. 

“He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who fears to put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all.” 

The men who are trusted with the public 
health, and who most deal with the grave 
question of disease, ought to be large 
enough to accept and recognize all capable 
and worthy physicians, But whether they 





are equal to the needs of the time or not, 
the world accepts and recognizes the women 
physicians. It is too late to make sex a bar- 





rier, where years have demonstrated that it 
is not a barrier. They who do it will them- 
selves be left behind. 
“Time makes ancient good uncouth, 
They must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth.’ 
L. 8. 
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SHE WOULD NOT BE A CANDIDATE. 

The Iowa State Greenback convention 
was held in Marshalltown, beginning June 
1. When the nomination of State officers 
was made, Mrs. Mary E. Nash was nomin- 
ated for superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, whereupon says the Chicago Weekly 
Hapress: 

A spirited protest went up from the min- 
ority on the last nomination and the con- 
vention was admonished by legal delegates 
present that the lady, if elected, would be 

revented under the State law from fulfill- 
ng the duties of that office. The majority, 
however, declared they would nominate her 
| nog laws in Christendom prevented her 
election. 


But Mrs. Nash herself settled the ques” 
tion, as will be seen by the following letter 
to the Iowa State Hegister, which that paper 
heralds as follows: 


A TRUE WOMAN’S WORDS. 


The following letter from Mrs. Mary E. 
Nash, of Des Moines, wife of ex- President 
Nash, of the Des Moines University, which 
was printed inthe news column of the Reg- 
ister yesterday morning, deserves to be 
printed in more conspicuous form—as it is 
replete with such abounding good sense in 
every respect: 

Home, June 7.—Dear Register: Perhaps no one 
was more suprised than myself to read among the 
dispatches from Marshalltown the day after the State 
Convention of the Greenback party, my name on the 
ticket as a candidate for the office of state superin- 
tendent. The thought of beiig placed upon the 
ticket never entered my mind, and it most assuredly 
was done without my consent. I of course thank the 
9 aseembled in convention for being remem- 

red by them, but they must pardon me fur very 
firmly refusing to allow my name to be used in that 
cénnection, and aleo pardon me for saying e0 at home 
—in the Register. I ama wife and a mother, and 
have a home to take care of, which occupies my en- 
tire time, and forbids all thought of ne fecting f for 
any political honor, especially when the chance of 
securing the honor is as questionable as it is in lowa 
outside the Republican party. I have never appeared 
in public, and never sought notoriety in any direc- 
tion, believing that if I make my home what it should 
be, my mission as a true womau will be fliled. This 
being so, while I do. ot question t..e kind intention 
of the gentlemen, they certainly had no rigut to take 
my name from u.y home and hold it up for the State 
to read, and put mein the role of an office-seek-r, 
which by no means belongs to me, and which 
under no circumstances would J consent to accept. 
In addition to this, my political flag, if it were to float 
at all, would be found in the other camp, and while I 
cannot vote and do not wish to, I would not desert 
my colors for office. Mrs. Many E, Nasu. 

Better sentiments could not better be ex- 
pressed, and those who know Mrs. Nash 
know how characteristic, and in conson- 
ance with the beautiful tenor of her life, 
these expressions are. Her views as to wo- 
man and her work in this life are admirable, 
as is the expression, that while she caunot 
vote and does not want to, she is still loyal 
in sentiment to the old party which freed 
the slave and saved the Union. This little 
letter, so full of meaning, and good meaning, 
on two questions, and so finely expressed, 
would look well printed on silk and framed, 
but we fear none of our dear sisters of the 
Woman Suffrage clubs will so print it, and 
hang it on the walls of their society rooms, 
even if we do think it would look charm- 
ingly there. 

The use of thé name of Mrs. Nash with- 
out her consent certainly deserved all the 
resentment that lady expresses. It would 
be easy to accept the letter of Mrs. Nash 
and to feel real respect for her devotion to 
her family, only one wishes to suggest that 
if she were superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, she might render great service to her 
own family and the families of many other 
women, and that without a vote she1s pow- 
erless to aid her ‘‘political flag” however 
much she may wish to do so, and the lack 
of one vote may be the lack of party suc- 
cess. Why should she not cast it? 

But when the Register praises Mrs. Nash 
because ‘‘she cannot vote and does not want 
to vote, but is still loyal in sentiment to the 
old party which freed the slave and saved 
the Union,” the question arises, what would 
the Register have said to a man who had 
been loyal to the same party, if it had left 
him disfranchised as it did Mrs. Nash, and 
had crowded him, as it did its women allies, 
into the rank and position which it imposed 
asa punishmenton Jefferson Davis? L. 8. 

oe 


AN ANTI-MONOPOLY PAKTY. 





There is a growing feeling throughout the 
country that an ‘‘anti-monopoly party” will 
soon be needed to check the growth of cor- 
porate abuses. Recent political events have 
induced the national anti -monopoly 
league to call attention to some significant 
facts, indicating a settled purpose on the 
part of the great railway and telegraph 
monopolies, to secure control of the govern- 
ment of the United States. They say: 


The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the Granger cases, which 
affirmed the” right of the people, through 
their Legislatures, to control corporations, 
was one of the most important declarations 
of public rights since the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and indications have since been 
frequent, that the monopolists have decided 
upon a settled programme to, 

1. Elect a president in their interest. 

2. Reconstitute the Supreme Court, and 
reverse the Granger decisions. 

8. Pack the Senate of the United States. 

This would give them control of the ex- 
ecutive, judicial and legislative depart- 
ments of the Government, and the produc- 
tion and commerce of fifty millions of 
people would be at the mercy of a few men 
who, to use the words of the United Senate 





Committee on transportation routes, ‘‘re- 
cognize no responsibility but to their stock- 
holders, and no principle of action but per- 
sonal or corporate aggrandizement.” 


The New York Times (Rep.), under date 
of May 19, describes the encroachments of 
corporate power, and says: 


It is not only absorbing to itself the 
fruits of labor and the gairs of trade, and 
piling up wealth in the hands of the few, 
but it is controlling legislation, and endeav- 
oring to sway the decisions of courts in its 
own interest. Weare now at a stage in the 
contest where the people may vindicate 
their authority and place these corporations 
under the regulations of law. 


The present secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Windom, says: 


The channels of thought and the channels 
of commerce thus owned and controlled by 
one man, or by a few men, what is to retain 
corporate power, or to fix a limit to its ex- 
actions upon the people? What is then to 
hinder these men from Sreens or inflat- 
ing the value of all kinds of property to 
suit their caprice or avarice, and thereb 
gathering into their own coffers the wealt 
of the nation? Where is the limit to such 
a power as this? What shall be said of the 
spirit of a free people who will submit 
without a protest to be thus bound hand 
and foot? 

A recent article in the Atlantic Monthly 
on the “Standard Oil Co. Monopoly,” has 
disclosed the methods whereby colossal for- 
tunes are being built up by the managers of 
railways and their frieads at the public ex- 
pense. Daniel Webster has well said: 

The freest government cannot long en- 
dure, where the tendency of the law is to 
create a rapid accumulation of property in 
the hands of few, and to render the masses 
of the people poor and dependent. 

The press, with the exception of that 
portion which is owned or subsidized, are 
with the people in this fight. But they do 
not yet fully realize the magnitude and dif- 
ficulty of the problem. 

The Brooklyn Daily Hagle (Dem.), in a 
recent editorial, said: 

There is a pretty general feeling that the 
continent of America was not discovered by 
Columbus, and civil liberty established by 
the fathers of the Republic, to the end that 
fifty millions of people might be made 
tributary to a band of railway magnates, or 
that farmers, artisans and merchants might, 
by hard work and keen competition raise up 
a dozen Vanderbilts, with each several hun- 
dred millions of dollars. Those who en- 
tertain this feeling have become persuaded 
that the time has arrived for the industrious 
masses of this country to protect themselves, 
if they ever intend to do so. It will cer- 
tainly not be easier after the adversary has 

rown stronger. In this contest every de- 
ay isto the disadvantage of the people. 
Let the issue be deferrea for a few years, 
and nothing but a miracle or a revolution 
as violent as that of France will overthrow 
the oppression. 

The Hagie does not see where a remedy 
can be fouad. It says with rare sagacity: 

Of all misleading delusions, there is none 
more mischievous than the notion that pop- 
ular Suffrage and popular power are syn- 
onymous. Given the means of bribing mul- 
titudes, of intimidating others, of wrecking 
opponents, coupled with actual possession 
oF the Government, and adverse sentiment 
must be paralyzed. If the Suffrage is to be 
our salvation, it must be applied sharply 
while there are still odds on the side of un- 
bought and unterrorized manhood. 

The difficulty is that men are almost all 
enlisted, directly or indirectly, in the sup- 
port of these all pervading monopolies. It 
is difficult to find a constituency so numer- 
ous that it cannot be bribed, so independent 
that it cannot be controlled, so far removed 
from partisan prejudice that it cannot be 
misled. When the contest actually comes, 
it will be found that an ‘‘unbought and un- 
terrorized” expression of public opinion 
can only be had by popularizing the Suf- 
frage. The existing government of ‘‘rings” 
of professional politicians can only be re- 
formed by extending the Suffrage to wo- 
men. Every form of monopoly is en- 
trenched behind the underlying Suffrage 
monopoly in the hands of ‘‘male” citizens. 
If an anti-monopoly party is ever to succeed 
in this country, its watchword must be 
“Impartial Suffrage for all American cit- 
izens irrespective of sex.” H. B. B. 
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MISS EASTMAN IN PITTSFIELD. 

Epitor JouRNAL:— We have had the rare 
pleasure of hearing Miss Mary F. Eastman 
speak upon ‘‘The Public School, and Wo- 
man’s Present Opportunity to Serve It.” 

Miss Eastman came to us yesterday P. 
M., and addressed a small audience, nearly 
all ladies, and in the evening the chapel 
was well filled with an intelligent and cul- 
tivated company of men and women and 
withal some of our most conservative 
people. Many of the errors in our manage- 
ment of the schools were clearly shown. 
The great waste of the child’s time in tedi- 
ous, incomprehensible and useless drill. 
The unnatural repression of the child 
nature instead of a natural development. 
The vain attempt to empty the child of it- 
self and fill with our maturer selves. The 
importance of educating the hand as well 
as the head, and of the mother’s as well as 
the father’s wisdom having a controlling in- 
fluence in the schools, showing plainly the 
inconsistency of shutting out of the council 
chamber of the school-board, the women 
who must know better than the men the 
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needs of thechild; not only because it ig 
their business as mothers to care for it, 
but since seven-eighths of our schoo] 
teachers are women, as a class, they must 
know better the needs of the school, than 
the blacksmith, the mason, the doctor or 
the business man, who perhaps have not 
given the schools a thought since they left 
them as scholars, until now, when too 
many of them, especially in large cities, 
look to the office of school-committee only 
as a stepping stone to lift them to politica] 
preference and power. It was eminently 
lecture in the interests of the children and 
calculated to do much good. 
Yours truly, 
Pittsfield Mass., June 15. 


E. H. Gags. 
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A PLEASANT REPORT FROM IOWA. 

The custom of introducing “Social tea,” 
and diversity of attractions at Suffrage 
meetings is a good one. The Prohibitionist, 
in its Woman Suffrage Department, edited 
by Mrs. Gray Pitman reports such a meet- 
ing in Des Moines, lowa, as follows: 

“The quarterly tea party of the Woman 
Suffrage association, given Monday, May 
12, at the pleasant home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Samucl Greene, East Locust street, was a 
most pleasurable affair. The handsome 
parlors were filled to overflowing, the dining 
room, library, and verandah running over 
with the members of the society and invited 
friends. Social greetings, intruductions 
and supper were followed by a call to order, 
and a few words of welcome by the presi- 
dent of the evening, Mrs. J. 8. Woods, 
who said that the purpose of these tea 
meetings was not all for social enjoyment, 
but that the cause represented might receive 
healthy agitation. 

‘‘An instrumental solo by Miss Bell, and 
the Rev. W. J. Young of the East Side 
Presbyterian church was introduced, who 
in his own earnest, vigorous style, said he 
believed that ministers should make confes- 
sion of where they stand upon this import 
ant question. He ably reasoned that the 
legal power by which women are held 
should be by theirown consent: or our 
whole theory of government is false; that 
the world needs the influence of women 
enfranchised, even more than they them- 
selves need it; that inthe fields of effort 
where women have been tried they have 
proven competent and faithful. Then why 
should they not be trusted with the ballot? 
he believed they would be, in the near fu- 
ture, and might God speed the day. 

‘Then Miss Ida Kurtz, in a well regulated 
voice, read a humorous selection from Miss 
Holley’s ‘Silent Pardner,’ where Samantha 
Allen was still relieving her mind to the 
imperturbable Josiah. 

“The Rev. 8. 8. Hunting, of the Unita- 
rian church, was next introduced, who, 
after considerable pleasantry, launched into 
his subject evidently as one who had thought 
all around the question. One strong point 
he would urge was the personality of every 
human being. If that personality is sup- 
pressed, the whole character is dwarfed, 
and if one-half the race are undeveloped, 
the world suffers by so much. In a gov- 
ernment like ours, power comes from the 
people—those interested in the general 
good; then how absurd to deny it to one- 
half of those thus equally interested. Right 
is expedient, and trust the results. 

‘‘He would congratulate the association 
upon the advance of this question. Thirty 
years ago, when the first Woman's Rights 
Convention met, it was a day of small 
things; then scareely one State allowed a 
wife to hold separate property ; now, scarce- 
ly a State withholds the privilege. 

“It is nonsense to say that one person 
can represent another. It has been demon- 
strated that the right of self-governing 
should not depend upon the color of the 
skin. The argument applies equally well 
to the matter of sex. England and this 
country have taken a grand forward step 
through wiser legisiation secured by the 
agitation of this question. 

Though he occupied but a few minutes, 
yet with eloquence, force and rapidity, he 
poured out his condensed thoughts. 

“The company was next enlivened by a 
spirited song from the East Side Quartette, 
composed of Messrs. Harbison, Pritchard, 
Smith and Rossiter. 

“The president remarked that the clergy 
were strong at this meeting, and next would 
have the pleasure of hearing from the Rev. 
J. B. Stuart, of the Central Presbyterian 
church; when in response, the gentleman 
came forward, and though a stranger to 
many, soon put himself upon good terms 
with his hearers. He said he had not been 
used to talking upon this subject, confessed 
that he had not thought seriously about it; 
but was ready to say this: he believed 
man’s nature to be three fold—pbysical, 
moral, and intellectual; and that woman 
was like him. If she is justly deprived of 
equal power with man in this Government, 
it must be because of her inferiority in one 
or all of these conditions. 

“Physically, he did not think the test for 
voting should depend upon the power for 
rail-mauling, or feats in gymnastics. Mor- 
ally, his somewhat extended experience as 
a minister had proved to him that very 


many men were willing that their wive® 
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should have all the religion in the family. 
Intellectually, a sex that could produce a 
Madame DeStael, a Mrs. Somerville, a Mrs. 
Browning, a George Eliot, a Lucy Stone, 
and many others, it was absurd to deny 
them franchise upon that ground. He 
would not have masculine ignorance suc- 
cessfully arrayed against feminine intelli- 
gence; was glad of the opportunity to spend 
an evening amid such pleasant surroundings, 
and bowed to his gratified audience. 

“Mrs. D. R. Lucas then gave a brief 
rendering of ‘‘The Woman Who Does Not 
Want to Vote,” and the Glee Club sang 
“Poor Old Joe,” when the company dis- 
persed from a gathering where young and 
old, male and female, orthodox and heter- 
odox, met upon the neutral ground.” 





oo" 
FOURTH JULY CELEBRATION. 

The Polk County,lowa, Woman Suffrage 
Association have arranged to have a Fourth 
ot July basket picnic at Gapitol Square, 
Des Moines. An efficient committee have 
the matter in charge and in due time the 
programme for the day will be furnished. 
It is desired that all friends of the society 
prepare to meet with them and have an en- 
joyabletime. The vigilant lowa Suffragists 
will have the good wishes of all friends of 
the cause, that their meeting may hasten the 
day when a real representative government, 
one which has ceased to ignore the political 
rights of half the people because they are 
women. After the Fourth Mrs. Margaret 
W. Campbeil after her usual habit of cease- 
less devotion, will go for a two months’ se- 
ries of lectures in the northeast part of 


Iowa. Mrs. Campbell will go to Colorado 
for a time. L. 8. 
——— — emo --——— = 
CINCINNATI JOURNALISM. 


In the JournNAL of June 11, I notice a 
communication under the above caption 
from Mrs. A. M. P., in which her first re 
mark is, that the Cincinnati Gazette ‘‘is the 
leading paper of that city.” The fallacy of 
this assertion is undoubtedly due to the 
writer’s want of knowledge of Cincinnati 
journalism. The Gaeette is an old conserv- 
ative journal, seldom falling below a cer- 
tain respectable standard of journalism, yet 
never abreast with the times in any one 
matter of politics, science, art or sociology. 
Without making any invidious distinctions, 
Lyet beg to say to this rash correspondent 
that the honors of daily morning journalism 
are shared between three papers, the Com 
mercial, the Enquirer and the Gazetle. The 
eosmopolitan character of the Cincinnati 
Commereial is like that of the N. Y. L/erald 
or the London Z7imes, so well known that 
any special assertion about it would be 
ridiculous, As well inform the reading 
public that the earth 1s spherical, or that 
the phenomenon of lightning is caused by 
electricity. Furthermore if, as ‘‘Mrs. A. 
M. P.,” observes, ‘‘the editor of the Gazette 
never fails to have his fling at women,” it 
is nota matter of the slightest consequence 
nor does it produce even @ ripple of interest 
or sensation in the rural regions of the 
Gazelte’s constituency. Let us have a foe- 
man woriby of our steel before we fire 
away all our ammunition. L. W. 

Boston. 
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MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 


NEW EBNGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE A8S0- 





CIATION, 

Mrs. C. W. Brown........eceecececceeccecees $10.00 
James Noble. .....cccscseveeeeccers eocccccccoce 5.00 
LECTURE FUND. 

Mrs, Loutea Matthews. ..... 0 eee. ccc ce eeeeeeee 2.50 
ome 


IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS, LYDIA DENNBTT. 

Mrs. Lydia L. Dennett died in Portland, 
Maine, on Saturday the 4th inst., aged eigh- 
ty-three. This announcement will be read 
with sorrow by many old abolitionists, by 
Woman Suffragists, by temperance people 
and by the friends of peace principles. Her 
husband, Oliver Dennett, died in 1851. He 
was a just and good man, and these two, 
one in purpose and one in spirit, gave the 
shelter of their home and its abundant com- 
fort to every advocate of the good causes 
in which they believed. Garrison and 
Phillips and the hunted fugitives found ac- 
tive sympathy and codperation from Mr. 
and Mrs. Dennett. During the thirty years 
that Mrs. Dennett has lived since the death 
of her husband she has been the steadfast 
friend and advocate of the same moral re- 
forms that both loved. Many years ago she 
made a will giving a handsome bequest to 
the Woman’s Rights cause. But when the 
courts in Massachusetts decided in the case 
of the will of Francis Jackson that ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Rights is not a legal charity” and 
hence disallowed a provision of his will, 
Mrs. Dennett revoked this part of her will 
saying ‘‘she would not leave it for the 
courts to waste.” 

When the Maine and New England Suf- 
frage Society held a convention in Port- 
land early in May last, Mrs. Dennett caused 
preparation to be made for the entertain- 
ment of some of the friends, and expressed 
her cordial interest in the cause, though she 





was far too feeble to attend any of the 
meetings. She felt that she was near the 
close of her life, though she suffered no 
pain, but seemed fading away. She con- 
templated the end with absolute composure 
and waited for it. In her prime, she was a 
woman of remarkable physical perfectness. 
She was tall, strong and straight as an ar- 
row. She had remarkable executive ability, 
business knowledge and great strength of 
will. Her home was the perfection of 
neatness and order. She could not endure 
slipshod ways, and in her mind waste was a 
sin. She had no children, and the quiet 
home in Spring street which so many abo- 
litionists and Suffragists will remember, 
must pass to strangers. Her parents be- 
longed to the Society of Friends. But the 
garb and the speech were laid aside years 
ago by Mrs. Dennett, while the straight 
forward action and principles were retain- 
ed to the last. L, 8. 





MARY UPTON FERRIN. 

A tribute of respect is due to this re- 
markable woman, who recently passed 
away. She was interested in everything 
pertainingto her sex, almost marvelous in 
her unselfishness, and a great worker in 
many benevolent enterprises. In Boston 
she was well known for her earuestness in 
the cause of Universal Suffrage, and in her 
own home at Salem, Mass., her great chari- 
ties have benefited many a household. A 
man of similar kindness and generosity 
would receive the plaudits of his kind, but 
she has passed from the world without 
note or comment, although a woman of 
much power,a freyuent correspondent of pa- 
pers, and a liberal friend to the poor and 
needy. With reverent hand we place our 
simple words of praise under her name. 

K. T. W. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Lady Allan, wife of Sir Hugh Allan, died 


at Montreal yesterday. 


Miss M. M. Gillette, has been appointed 
by President Garfield a notary public for 
the district of Columbia. 




















The Marquis of Lorne will return to Eng- 
land in the fall and the Princess Louise will 
not go to Canada this summer. 


Edwin D. Mead has written a small book 
on ‘The Philosophy of Carlyle,” which 
will be published early in June. 


Rose Terry Cooke is to be the poet, and 
Dr.» Alexander McKenzie the orator at 
Smith College Commencement next week. 


The students and members of the council 
of Edinburgh University have decided upon 
a memorial lectureship in honor of Thomas 
Carlyle. 


Dr. John Lord has recently given a 
course of three lectures at Mt. Holyoke Sem- 
inary, his themes being Carlyle, Napoleon, 
and Dante. 


The ladies of Newburgh, N. Y., have 
petitioned the mayor to enforce the license 
laws. They affirm that there are one hun- 
dred unlicensed rum shops in the city. 


Margaret Fuller’s birthday was celebra- 
ted in Chicago on Monday with music and 
recitations of prose and- poetry by the 
‘‘Margaret Fuller Society.” She was seven- 
ty-one. 


A large class has just been graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. It included two young women who 
had successfully completed the four years’ 
course, 


The biography and correspondence of 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, which his sons are 
diligently preparing, will make between 
three and six volumes, none of which may 
be expected for some time yet. 


The bill for Municipal Suffrage for the 
women of Scotland has just passed the Eng- 
lish Parliament. It is established on the 
same terms that are provided for English 
women. So England leads America in her 
respect for the rights of Women. 


As we go to press, the following dispatch 
has cometo hand: ‘‘The Indiana Woman 
Suffrage Association is in session. Large 
enthusiastic meeting.” We shall no doubt 
have a full report for next week. 


Dr. and Mrs. Talbot sail for Europe soon, 
to be absent some months. Mrs. Talbot will 
not return in time for the Social Science 
Asseciation this year, but will send from 
Europe a paper to be read, embodyirg her 
study of educative systems abroad, 


It is worthy of note that the only woman 
graduate of the Boston University Law 
School, is set down as having graduated 
‘‘with honor.” She is also the only one of 
the number who finds any difficulty in 
securing admission to the Suffolk bar.— 
Traveller. 


The Iowa Greenback convention adopted 
the following resolution: ‘‘We denounce 
as most dangerous the restrictions of the 
right of Suffrage in many States, and its 
abolition in the District of Columbia, and 
demand equal political 1ights for all men 
and women.” 


The Supreme Court of New York bas 
granted the order to change the name of the 





corporation of “Scribner & Co.” to ‘The 
Century Co.”—the order to take effect on 
the 2ist of June. The July issue of Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly and St. Nicholas will have the 
new corporate imprint. 


The New Jersey Prohibitionists are favor- 
ing Woman Suffrage, as well as liquor pro- 
hibition, and have called a mass convention, 
to be held at Trenton on the 15th and 16th 
inst., to devise means to secure a thorough 
organization of all citizens of the State who 
agree with them in opinion. 


Under the new prohibitory law in Kan- 
sas, a Topeka drug ‘‘clerk” sold a bottle of 
bitters through a misunderstanding of the 
law, but though the inadvertence was ac- 
knowledged in court by the city attorney, 
the judge fined the proprietor $100 arid 
costs, the smallest sum the law allowed. 


The claim is made for Australia of hav- 
ing produced the largest photographic pic- 
tures in the world. These magnificent spec- 
imens of the art—not only in poiat of size, 
but in respect also of quality—were taken 
by Herr Holtermann, of Sydney. They are 
mounted on an endless band of paper. 


Mr. William A. Hovey, late of the 7rans- 
cript, having assumed the editorial direction 
of the Sunday Budget, that paper will ap- 
pear on Sunday morning with several new 
features,among which will be ‘‘Causerie,” a 
collection of brief paragraphs on timely 
topics, “Jottings” and ‘‘Sociul Gossip.” 


The authorities of the Indianapolis pub- 
lic library are doing a wise thing in inquir. 
ing into the expediency of preparing a spec- 
ial catalogue of novels and juvenile books 
for children under sixteen years of age. It 
is proposed that no other books of this sort 
outside the catalogue shall be issued to such 
children. 


Senator Ferry, of Michigan, was taken 
ill while on his way home from Washing- 
ton, and was compelled to stop in Grand 
Haven for medica! treatment. His speedy 
recovery is confidently lookedfor. The at- 
tack is one of nervous prostration, similar 
to that which brought him so low a few 
years ago. 

A petition signed by Abby E. McIntyre, 
president of the New Hampshire Woman’s 
Temperance Union, 2327 women, 1840 men 
and 374 minors, was presented to the House 
yesterday, asking that a constitutional con- 
vention be called to amend the constitution 
soas to stop the making, selling and deliv- 
ering of alcoholic drink, 


One of Mr. Carlyle’s last wishes was that 
a tree should be planted at Haddington on 
the site of the house in which John Knox 
was born, and within view of the church- 
yard wherein Mrs, Carlyle is buried. This 
bas been done, and an enclosure and suit- 
able inscription have been provided at the 
expense of Mr. Carlyle’s niece. 


The Gage Co., (Neb.), Woman Suffrage 
Association had a meeting on Tuesday even- 
ing in the Presbyterian church. During 
the past week societies for the promotion of 
equal rights were formed in. Pawnee, 
Jobnson and Lancaster counties. Crete 
will organize soon. Nebraska is organizing 
to carry the Woman Suffrage Amendment. 


Dr. Sargent, instructor at Harvard gym- 
nasium, has been employed by the trustees 
of Andover Seminary, at the request of the 
students, to make a physical examination 
of every student, and to lay down a course 
of appropriate exercise. The doctor made 
his first visit to Andover last Saturday and 
examined a large number of the students. 

The Massachusetts Medical Society has 
been discussing the admission of women to 
membership for a generation, and it cele- 
brates its centennial by referring the ques- 
tion to a special committee authorized to 
take legal advice and solve the problem if 
possible. The way to admit women is to 
admit them, without more ado, as they have 
already been admitted to practice.—Spring- 
field Republican. 

The Pall Mail Gazette says: ‘‘Professor 
Robertson Smith, who was suspended by 
the Assembly of the Scotch Free Church 
from teaching his classes at Aberdeen Uni- 
versity for certain writings, particularly an 
article on the Hebrew Janguage and litera- 
ature in the “‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
has accepted an offer from the Blacks, pub- 
lishers, to join their staff on the Encyclo- 
pedia.” 

The inauguration of Professor Carter, 
of Yale, as president of Williams College, 
will take place on July 6. After addresses 
by Dr. Chadbourne and President Carter, 
remarks will be made by President Porter, 
of Yale; by Francis L. Stetson, of New 
York, for the alumni; by P. of. E. H. Grif- 
gin, for the faculty, and by Thomas L. Fa- 
gin, for the students. President Garfield, 
as the representative of the trustees, will 
close the meeting. 

The committee of the Oberlin Ladies’ 
Society for securing funds for the new so- 
ciety room, bave made arrangements with 
Miss Marshall, the noted elocutionist, to 
give an entertainment here about the mid- 
dle of June. Miss Marshall will be assisted 
by the Mendelssohn Quartette Club, of 
Cleveland, which is well known as the best 
male quartette in the State. No one should 
fail to support the ladies in this their great 
project. The house ought to be filled. 





CARPETS. 





We have now open for inspection and tor sale a line of the 
chwicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 


desirable colorings and patterns, 


We have a line of WILTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal in quality to anything of- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a full line of £00 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00. 


We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality to any- 


thing made here or in Europe. 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents. 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 gents to 75 cents, all wool, 





lf you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy~- 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 





John % James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, Boston. 


No Money Required for Human Hair. 








JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any perees § bey = | for 
kind of Hair work or an. Loy in the Hair line, that the — on: be seen and inspected 


for. No obligation to ‘oods un- 
less perfectly pv ~ Bean Py serve the 
following price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra 
even hair— 
Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for..... 
Weighing 4 oz., 30 in. long, for...... 
Weighing 344 oz. » over 4 Y yard long. 
Wolshing 3 0z., over long, 5 
Weighing 24% oz over 24 in. long, od 3 
Weighing 2 oz ,over 20 inches long... 2 
We consider these the greatest bar- 
gain s. Wesbhallsell one lot of Real 
air GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
rice as the plain, and are safe in say- 
fn ng such is uneqnalled in the annals of 
hair. Coudray’s Cosmetic for 5c.; cost 


PARIS HAIR 


426 Washington St., corner Summer, 











before being 


17c. Coudray’s + Bandolie 10¢,; paid 
than cost arene "size ‘drimp 


Nets, 7. 08 sarbed ae eo = 25c. 
French Hairpine, 1c. per bunch. Real 
Hair Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 


Tbe. 
MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, war- 


ed ward. jes’ and ficial 
eads of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and up- 
ward. 

We warrant to eli the best and ch on, 
est in prices, and to give satisfaction 
all our customers 

Worn hair and “combings taken in 
exchange. 


BOSTON 








BOSTON: . . . 


BALTIMORE: 
204 & 206 W.Baltimore St. | 





506 Washington Street, 


NEW YORE: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, 


For over corte years before the public, these instruments have, by their ezosiionse. attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


EK. w. TYLER, Agt, 


A NEW, TREATOD Sat aes 


acts D RECTLY upon the 


oe orest nervous and organic centren, 


eevee SCTED REMARKASLE CURES® which 


by 
be, arian He uomet Home Magni 


BY Heliey 8 Br Aethine, ee Pail 
een hie Bave Foy mee negroes 


reer wh, i t -—} have we ee 
vines There Hp doubt ad fo the genuine 
> Bdston Journa: t of Com: 


OXYGEN HON rae ea ~~ ky two “two months’ cUPpIy. 
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At Nantucket never has there beep so 
much activity exhibited in making prepara- 
tions for summer visitors. Besides new ho- 
tels, boarding houses and cottages, the new 
narrow-gauge railroad running from Nan- 
tucket harbor to Siasconset, about twelve 
miles, will be completed before July 1, a 
large portion of this distance being upon 
the southeast shore cnd surf-side, showing 
immense columns of surf and spray, well 
worth witnessing. 


The last number of Mr. Moses King’s 
Harvard Register is in a volume composed 
of the numbers for April, May, June and 
July. Like every other publication of this 
gentlemen, it is daintily executed and 
abounds in valuable matter. This final 
number has contributions from one hundred 
and eighteen persons, many of them em- 
inent as authors. Itis a pity that Mr. King 
gives up a post to which he 1s so well 
suited, 


The protest made against excluding from 
the revised translation of the New Testa- 
ment the beautiful incident of the inter- 
view of Jesus with the woman taken in 
adultery, has been heeded. The translators 
have included it, but they enclose it in 
brackets. They believe it to bean authentic 
narrative, though oot properly belonging to 
the gospel of John. The rejection of this 
story would have been really unjustifiable, 
for anything more perfectly characteristic 
of Jesus does not appear in the biographies. 


Mrs. Vogl sends us the following item 
from the Weymouth Gazefte: ‘Mrs. Dr. 
Tuck's lecture on ‘‘Heredity,” at the Baptist 
church, last Wednesday evening, was a val- 
uable treatise on the dire effects of physi- 
cal and moral evils, in their transmission 
from generation to generation. Mrs. Tuck 
is a ready speaker, and her extensive med- 
ical research and profound interest in all 
that tends to the elevation of the race, im- 
parts much power to her literary efforts. 
Want of room prevents a presentation of 
the points of her lecture.” 


The Concord School of Philosophy opens 
July 11, and wil! coatinue for five weeks. 
The terms are three dollars for each of the 
five weeks. Single tickets fifty cents each. 
Mr. E. C. Stedman will regd a poem at 
the opening session. Prof. W. T. Harris 








will give ten lectures on philosophy; Dr. 
Jones, five; President Porter, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and Dr. Hedge will lecture on 
Kant, and Mr. Alcott, Dr. Bartol, Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn, Mrs. E. D. Cheney and others 
will read papers or make addresses, 

The Lawrenceburg Press spexking of the 
annual meeting of the Indiana Woman 
Suffrage Association, says sensibly: ‘‘Since 
the psssage of the Woman Suffrage amend- 
ment by the Legislature, unusual interest 
attaches to the action of the association. 
The question should not be mixed with any 
other question whatever. It should lean on 
no other question and should allow no other 
question to Jean on it.” 

For the first time in the history of the 
Institute, the Governor of Virginia attended 
its anniversary. The State has for many 
years manifested a friendly spirit to the 
school, as furnishing many teachers for their 
colored population, and has made an annual 
grant of money,—ten thousand dollars, we 
were told. The Governor addressed the as- 
sembly with cordial words of approbation 
of the school; and this, in the circumstan- 
ces, is of no small significance. General 
Howard spoke also, and Rev. Dr. Potter, of 
New York. 

Mrs. Catherine Coffin, widow of Levi 
Coffin, known as the president of the “Un- 
derground Railroad,” died at Avondale, O., 
on Sunday. Mrs. Coffin was the devoted, 
tireless and cheerful assistant of her hus- 
band in the work of helping colored fugi- 
tives from the slave States. The instances 
of the coolness with which she baffled slave 
hunters and United States marshals are 
many, and ber courteous good humor and 
obliging spirit made them ashamed to pry 
too closely into the affairs of the household. 
On one occasion, while they lived in Cin- 
cinnati, she doffed the sober habiliments of 
her people, and dressed in the most fash- 
ionable attire, had a fugitive slave girl fol- 
lowing her, playing the part of ‘‘nurse,” 
while a bundle of rags, dressed in highly 
wrought infant robes and closely capped 
and veiled, did duty as the infant. Thus 
did they calmly walk the streets, where po- 
licemen and negro-hunters, stinulated by 
offers of large rewards, were hunting for 
this very slave girl, until she was placed in 

a safe refuge, there to remain until the 


ase was over. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 

The Committee on Education have not 
"felt it to be their duty this season to pursue 
any regular course of topics or to enforce 
any special lessons, but they have sought 
to excite thought and discussion on this im- 
portant subject by presenting whatever 
themes, ably treated by able minds, were 
most likely to interest their hearers. Con- 
nected with the work of the Educational 
Committee is that of the formation of 
groups or classes for study, and we think 
this work might be much more extended in 
the club. One of those who has been deep- 
ly interested in this matter writes as fol- 
lows: 

It is much to be regretted that there is 
not a greater outgrowth of groups, for 
study aod reading, from this club, which 
may be made helpful to their members, in- 
tellectually, socially and morally. The 

p in English literature, which has now 
Toes well sustained for two years, is a pleas- 
ant example of this, and would say to 
the sisters of the club, ‘Go and do like- 
wise,” for the study is inexhaustible, and 
well repays the patient student. The few 
who have applied themselves for two win- 
ters to the study of German, have had many 
pleasant chats in that language, and flatter 
themselves to have made good progress. 
Although it is not desirable that a class 
should be large, yet we hope next year to 
add a few to our number, also to have the 
assistance of an accomplished teacher. 


In addition to the groups here spoken of, 
there has been a small class Mm painting, and 
the venerable botany group, the earliest of 
all, has continued its labors every Monday, 
and has accomplished a great deal of real 
laboratory werk, on flowers, ferns and 
grasses, 

It is difficult to arrange any regular plan 
for the weekly meetings, while we have to 
depend upon the courtesy of our friends to 
give us papers, and we are liable tointrench 
upon the boundaries of other committees, 
since a speaker, however well known for 
interest in education, sometimes prefers to 
discuss a literary or philanthropic subject, 
which it would be ungracious to decline. 
Fortunately, education is a large word, and 
may cover everything from the cooking of 
buckwheat cakes to the sublimest specula- 
tive philosophy. 

Our opening paper was, fortunately, with- 
out flaw in its educational character, for 
Mr. Wm. J. Atkinson read us part of the 
opening lecture which he had prepared for 
his course on literature at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The audience 
were so delighted, as they listened and al- 
most fancied themselves young technols, 
that they looked. covetously at the pages 
turned over unread and ifmplored their com- 
mittee to secure to them more of the in- 
struction so pleasantly and wisely given. 

On Monday, Dec. 27, the chairman of 
the committee was guilty of an act which 
might be likened to simony,—for she turned 
the occasion to her own profit rather than 
that of the club. I find on Miss Peabody’s 
record that Mrs. Cheney read her article on 
“‘The Women of Boston.” The paper was 
prepared for ‘“‘The Memorial History of 
Boston,” and her selfish object was to get 
the keenest and most valuable criticism 
from a friendly source before submitting it 
to the severe eye of the editor, or the unre- 
lenting judgment of the public. She found 
great advantage from this course, for sever- 
al friends made valuable suggestions to her, 
and pointed out faults in the paper which 
she gladly tried to amend. 

Let me suggest that this is one of the uses 
which our club association might more fre- 
quently serve. If our young writers and 
speakers would present their essays for mu- 
tual criticism in thought and language, 
both parties might reap great advantage 
from it. 

On Jan. 24, we had a most welcome pa- 
per from Mr. Henry P. Kidder on ‘‘Busi- 
ness Education.” The audience showed 
great pleasure in his admirable statements 
of true business principles, and our hearts 
were cheered to find the good old maxim 
that honesty is the best policy, and the gold- 
en rule of mutual consideration, endorsed 
by a thoroughly practical and successful 
bnsiness man. 

Feb. 28, one of our own committee, Mr. 
Thomas Cushing, borrowed the magic wand 
of Queen Mab, and gave us the oracles of 
dreamland, bringing before our eyes a pro- 
cession of the schools that are past, es vivid 
as the ghosts that haunted Macbeth, and ut- 
tering warnings almost as fearful. Wit and 
wisdom combined to show us that all is not 
good that is new, and all that is good is not 
new. 

On March 28, Miss Mary E. Very gaveus 
a leaf out of her own experience as a teach- 
er of vacation schools. The modest sim- 
plicity with which she described her work 
among the poorest children of the city 
touched every heart. An animated discus- 
sion followed, both on the general needs of 
children during the vacation, and on the 
methods Miss Very had employed in her 
school. We hoped that some practical ef- 
fort to assist Miss Very in her laborious 
work would grow out of it. 

April 25.—Dr. G. Stanley Hall spoke on 
the import and value of the early religious 
training of children. His decided and care- 


fully considered opinions on many pcints 
called forth much discussion, which is al- 
ways a good thing, and every one felt that 
his suggestions would give us material for 
thought and action. 

May 23.—Our season closed by a very 
brilliant discourse from Mr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, on ‘‘The Womanly Element in the Di- 
vine Nature, as Expressed in the Great 
Poems of Dante and Goethe.” We hardly 
knew which to admire most, the keen met- 
aphysical analysis of the contents of these 
poems, or the beauty of illustrations drawn 
from them. But better than either were 
the high religious and moral truths which 
were shown to be symbolized by the per- 
sonages of these sacred dramas. The audi- 
tors coulde hardly express their enjoyment 
otherwise than by an earnest wish to hear a 
fuller discourse upon the same great themes. 

So varied and interesting have been our 
afternoons this winter. We trust the club 
will freely comment upon the work that we 
have done, and aid us in our poor efforts to 
do still better in the future. 

For the committee, 
Epnan D. CHENEY. 
oe 


LADIES’ RELIEF SOCIETY. 


Ata meeting of the Ladies’ Relief So- 
ciety of Omaha, Nebraska, on Friday, a 
goodly tumber were present, and it was de- 
cided to renew the effort to maintain the 
organization, and secure from the city a 
site fora permanent home on terms which 
should make it possible to raise the funds 
for its construction. It may not be gener- 
ally known, and does not seem to be under- 
stood by one of the journals of the city, 
that the society is compelled, in any event, 
to leave its present quarters. The ground 
on which its building, which was purchased 
by the society, stands was occupied under 
the lease, and that has expired. The hope 
was that by the opening of the next cold 
season the society would have a place of its 
own, and the managers did indeed have 
nearly enough pledged to erect a building 
had the city provided a lot fora sufficient 
length of time; but when the period of 
thirty years was proposed, with no provi- 
sion for the city either selling the Jot or 
buying the building at the end of that time, 
business men declined to subscribe money 
towards its erection. Let us hope that the 
council, meeting the ladies in the same 
spirit which they have exhibited in this mat 
ter, will make terms on which the society 
can go to work with reasonable expectation 
of raising money to build with. 

The recital in yesterday’s Republican by 
Mrs. Fuller, of the city mission, must im- 
press on every person ot intelligence and 
benevolence the vital importance of keep- 
ing up such an organization as this. The 
sad and painful cases which Mrs, Fuller 
cites, as having come under her observa- 
tion during the past year, are but speci 
mens of scores--and it might be said liter- 
ally, hundreds—which the Ladies’ Relief 
has been called upon to provide for; and 
even the large number of these latter are by 
no means all the instances of the suffering 
needy in this city, as conversation with al- 
most any of our visiting physicians will 
convince any one. Indeed the Relief, at 
the moment of expected disbanding, had 
three cases on its hands which only serve to 
illustrate the character of the calls which 
have been constantly made upon it through- 
out the winter. 

Two of these women are the widows of 
Nebraska homesteaders, whose husbands 
died, leaving them destitute, and with 
babes not two months old on their hands. 
They came to the relief rooms a fortnight 
ago, having come to the city at night with 
barely money enough to procure a night’s 
lodging. On trying to find their way to 
some place of refuge for the night, one of 
them, in endeavoring to extricate herself 
from the mud, slipped and fell, and injured 
her baby so that it lay in a complete stupor 
for several days. They were originally 
neighbors in western New York- and came 
to Nebraska and lived on homesteads near 
Kearney. After living through great pri- 
vations and even destitution the past winter, 
they concluded to come to some more thick- 
ly settled portion of tne State, where there 
might be a possibility of earning something. 
They have been taken care of at the relief 
room; have canvassed the city for whatever 
help the charitably disposed might bestow 
—anything, something to help furnish a 
room for themselves and little ones. Their 
home is now over Spetman’s grocery, on 
T-velfth street, between Douglas and Far- 
nam. It was somewhat gratifying, as well 
as pitiful, upon a recent visit there, to see 
their cheerful attempts at neatness, industry, 
and frugality. A dry goods box nailed 
against the wall served as a cupboard for a 
few dishes. Some one had lent them a 
cook-stove, with the privilege of paying for 
it when better able to do so. A cheap bed 
and an old table completed the furniture. 
One of these women has already procured 
work, and the other remains at home to 
take care of the babies. The rent of the 
room for the first month has been assured 
them by Mrs. Carmichael, of the Relief, 
and it is hoped that the county commission- 
ers may provide the means for payment for 
the month at least. 








The third case is that of a young woman 





only about twenty-one years of age, with 
two young children, one not yet three years 
old and the other a babe at the tender age 
of three months. Her husband’s -family 
live in this city and have some means, but 
a home with them has become intolerable 
on account of Cissipation. The fearful 
stories of abuse from her husband during 
his fits of intoxication are too painful—end, 
unfortunately too familiar—to be dwelt up- 
on. Itis the old, old story. Self protec- 
tion became necessary, as her life and that 
of her babe was in great danger. There is 
no public provision for such cases, and 
these rooms of the Relief society were the 
only place where any door of refuge was 
open to her. She is a bright, active, intel- 
ligent woman, capable and desirous of help- 
ing herself if protection from the brutal 
assaults of her husband can be obtained. 
Here are three women, each with a young 
child,—two of them with no husbands; 
while the one who has a husband seems 
really the oneto be most pitied. Forin her 
case itis impossible for her to make for 
herself a home free from the persecution of 
the drunken brute who claims to own her. 
He has often attacked bis wife with a 
hatchet or any other implement he could 
lay his hands on, He has visited her many 
times since she has been in the relief rooms, 
cursing and trying to force her to go and 
live with him, but always in such adrunken 
state as to be not only abusive, but danger- 
ous. Such a man is not fit to be the guar- 
dian of his own children, or the ‘‘protector” 
of their mother. Neither is there any im- 
mediate protection for such a woman under 
the law. Society has heard of similar 
wrongs so long that it seems to have be- 
come indifferent. There is really no pro- 
tection for the drunkard’s wife from his 
brutality, unless it can be secured under the 
head of prevention of cruelty to animals. 

It cannot be doubted that society and the 
law will have sooner or later to come to the 
ground recently taken by Judge Jameson, 
of the Chicago Superior Court. That 
‘learned and upright judge” has granted a 
divorce to a wife on the ground of habitual 
drunkenness in her husband, though the 
evidence showed that the man was no more 
than a very moderate tippler. ‘‘Is he fit,” 
his honor argued, ‘“‘to be the father of his 
wife’s children. The greatest cruelty that 
can possibly be inflicted upon a woman is 
to make her the mother of children, likely 
to become drunkards. The Legislature 
would be justified in providing that, where 
a man has so indulged in drink as to have 
tainted his blood and thus made it probable 
that his offspring will take by inheritance a 
tendency to vicious courses, that fact alone 
should be good ground fora divorce, al- 
though he may, in all other cases, be a kind, 
indulgent husband, able and willing to give 
his wife an abundant support.”—JJarriet S. 
Brooks in Omaha Sunday Republican. 


INTRUSIVENESS. 





There are some duties, negative as well as 
positive, which are too subtle and delicate 
for rules, or even for much analysis, They 
must be felt in order to be comprehended, 
and, in proportion to the keenness of per- 
ception and the sensitiveness of feeling, 
will be the degree to which they are ful- 
filled. Prominent among these is the duty 
of non-intrusion. There are other rights 
which we are bound to respect besides those 
of life, liberty and citizenship. The right 
that a man has to himself, to his own time, 
his thoughts, his opinions, his individuality, 
is not so thoroughly admitted as it deserves 
to be. Persons who would shrink with 
horror from the very thought of stealing a 
dollar from a business acquaintance, will, 
without a shadow of compunction, rob him 
of time, that is, perhaps, worth to him 
many dollars. We all know how an in- 
trusive visit, at an unseasonable time, will 
sometimes compel us to choose between 
serious loss and inconvenience on the one 
hand, aud a breach of politeaess on the 
other. And, although good judgment 
teaches us that the latter is the right course, 
and that the intruder has forfeited his claim 
to courteous treatment, it is still a painful 
position to occupy, and in which he had no 
right to place us. 

Sometimes it is our thoughts which are 
thus intrusively meddled with. Curious 
and inquisitive people will persist in trying 
to find them out, even against our desire. 
It is, of course, incumbent upon us to state 
our views on certain subjects, and at proper 
seasons; but of what these subjects and sea- 
sons are we must be allowed to be the judge. 
Our partner may have aright to our best 
thoughts upon our mutual interests, but he 
has no right to pry into our domestic af- 
fairs, or to force from us our views of the 
character of a private friend. Our friend 
may have strong claims upon our gratitude 
and affection, but if he urge them to dis- 
cover our business secrets, or the affairs of 
some third party, he is guilty of unwar- 
ranted intrusion. There is a kind of petty 
tyranny sometimes exercised by those who 
are really attached to us, and who seem to 
think that, in virtue of that attachment, 
they are justified in examining and criti- 
cising our views at their pleasure. They 
assail uson every disputed point, and call 
upon us mentally to stand and deliver. No- 
thing is sacred from their dissecting knife, 





and if we decline to submit to the operation, 
they feel hurt and aggrieved. Some of 
these intrusive friends go so far as even 
to attempt to coerce our opinions and merge 
our tone of thought into theirs. They can- 
not rest if we hold views upon politics, 
theology, or education, that they do not en- 
dorse, and if their unwearied pains to con- 
vince us are unsuccessful, they feel that in 
some way they have received injustice at 
our hands. Affection so exacting and en- 
thralling as this, overleaps itself; we weary 
at length of being always called to account, 
and when we are at last aroused to assert 
our mental freedom, it weakens if not snaps 
the ties once felt to be a loving bond, but 
now an irksome chain. An intrusive friend 
is sometimes more unwelcome than a re- 
spectful foe. Certainly no intimacy, how- 
ever close, can be permanently and mutual- 
ly a happy one, unless each party respect 
the other’s individuality, and abstain from 
meddlesome interference with his thoughts 
and views. 

There are also social intrusions that vio- 
late good taste and good feeling. Two per- 
sons are conversing earnestly together, and 
a third, by his approach and evident wish 
to join in, breaks off the interview. A 
party of congenial friends are discussing 
some subject of mutual interest, when the 
entrance of a stranger changes the whole 
current of the conversation. A family 
gathering is spoiled by the unwelcome pres- 
ence of some persistent hanger on. A 
pressing business engagement must be post- 
poned by the prying curiosity of a third 
party. Some persons intrude their own 
thoughts at most unseasonable times. Not 
sharing in the general conversation, scarcely, 
perhaps, even hearing it, so absorbed are 
they in their own cogitations, they will 
break into the most interesting part with 
some irrelevant remark, which throws a 
damper upon the whole party. This isa 
most inexcusable mode of intrusion. What- 
ever apology may be made for an unwel- 
come presence, there is none for this selfish 
interruption of conversation, Any one 
who does not wish to share in the general 
intercourse, or even to be a listener, can 
withdraw, but to remain only to bea dis- 
turbing influence, shows not only want of 
tact butan absence of common good feeling. 

Advice is often a well-meant intrusion, 
No matter how excellent or how much 
needed we may think it, it is worse than 
thrown away, when it is thrust upon un- 
willing ears. The cases are rare where it 
should be given ‘unsought, and even these 
often fail for want of delicate management. 
Ualess some degree of confidence is estab- 
lished it is utterly worthless. We would 
pay our last shilling, if needful, to secure 
the advice of a wise physician in a ease of 
danger, when we would utterly scorn the 
varying counsel that a dozen ignorant 
friends might insist upon offering. Valu- 
able advice, like that of a doctor or a lawyer, 
always waits to be called on, while that 
which freely pours itself upon us unasked 
and unwished for may be esteemed of little 
worth. 

There are, indeed, 2s many modes of in- 
trusion as there are varicties of human 
nature. Only a sympathetic and sensitive 
nature can tell just where intrusiveness be- 
gins, so as to avoid its very first approach. 
Yet we can all improve in this respect by 
cultivating our perceptions and sympathies, 
so as to enter somewhat into the conscious- 
ness of other people. No one deliberately 
intends to become an intruder or a bore, 
but many actually do so from a habit of sel- 
fish and careless disregard of the fcelings of 
others, and an utter ignorance of the way 
in which their conduct affects those who 
view it from an outside standpoint. 
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CHINA-PAINTING IN CINCINNATI. 





It is curious to see the wide range of age 
apd conditions of life embraced in the ranks 
of the decorators of pottery; young girls 
twelve to fifteen years of age find a few 
hours a week from their school engage- 
ments to derote to over or underglaze 
work or the modelling of clay; and from 
this up, through all the less certain ages, 
till the grandmother stands confessed in 
cap and spectacles, no time of life is ex- 
empt from the fascinating contagion. Wo- 
men who need to add to their income, and 
the representatives of the largest fortunes, 
are among the most industrious workers; 
ana it is pleasant to know that numbers of 
these self-taught women receive a hand- 
some sum annually from orders for work, 
from sales, and from lessons to pupils. 

As a purely social and domestic entertain- 
ment, much is to be said in its favor as an 
educating and refining influence. Taking 
the broader view, we are led to the conclu- 
sion, from the signs everywhere pervading 
the country, that the times are ripe for the 
introduction of a new industry in the Unit- 
ed States, in which the feeble instrumental- 
ity of women’s hands is quietly doing the 
initial work. 

Any appreciative or correct estimate of 
the work done by the women of Cincinnati 
must be based on the fact that, like ama- 
teurs elsewhere in this country, tliey have 
had no instruction in the art of decorating 
pottery, for the reason that there was no 
practical teaching to be had. With the 
single exception of Mr. Lycette, who taught 





a few months here, we have had no help 
from any practically and artistically educat- 
ed decorator. The realm of underglaze 
painting was an unknown land, the use of 
color on the “biscuit” an experiment, and 
success only to be achieved after repeated 
failures. 

An effort was made in the fall of 1878 to 
secure tlie instruction of John Bennett, of 
New York, for a class in Cincinnati in un- 
derglaze painting; but Mr. Bennett replied 
that he had been at considerable expense to 
bring his family from Lambeth and to es- 
tablish himself in New York, and that for 
the present the secrets of his processes 
must be confined to his own studio. He 
was willing to instruct in his fine, broad, 
free hand style, overglaze, but not in under- 
glaze work. 

Looking back through six or seven years 
to the beginning, as it may be called, of the 
movement in china-painting, or the decora- 
tion of pottery, in the United States, we 
can not fail to be struck with its signifi- 
cance, taken in connection with the steady 
growth in the pottery trade, and the im- 
provement in American wares.—Mrs. Aaron 
F. Terry, in Harper’s Magazine for May. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The Massackusetts School Suffrage Asso- 
ciation held a public meeting in Wesleyan 
Hall, Tuesday, May 24, the place being 
almost literally packed with ladies, a mas- 
culine form being scattered here and there 
through the crowd. Miss Abby May pre- 
sided, and opened the meeting with a brief 
speech on the gift by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts of School Suffrage to the 
women of the State, 

Mrs, Anna G. Spencer, the first speaker 
introduced, narrated her experience last 
fall with her sister, telling how they can- 
vassed the whole town where they lived, 
and only found two beside themselves out 
of a hundred who were willing to act un- 
der the law they had petitioned for. She 
claimed that lack of education is the reason 
for so many crimes committed by the youth 
of the great cities. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney made quite a 
lengthy speech on ‘‘Schools Making Suf- 
frage Better, and Suffrage Making Schools 
Better.” She seemed to be of the opinion 
that most people thought that schools were 
so good that they were all right. She said 
that primary schools were of vastly more 
importance than high schools, 

Mrs, Cheney was followed by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, who said she was an out-and- 
out Suffragist, and that children would 
grow down instead of growing up, if not 
attended to. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman said that the ques- 
tion which was before the meeting was a 
very practical one; there was no theorizing 
about it. We must be brought constantly 
face to face with the question whether this 
work which we have undertaken is as great 
a success as we would like to have it. So 
long as we live ina country where half the 
children die before they are six years old, 
something is wrong. When we look at the 
census returns and see that one out of every 
hundred is a pauper or a convicted crimi- 
nal, we wonder how decp these surround- 
ings are. When all testimony tells us that 
the cure of all this is education, we must 
look to the schools, It is not as charity to 
individuals that we educate children; we 
educate them as props to the nation. We 
are glad that Eighth avenue in New York 
hurts Fifth avenue, else there would be no 
hope for Eighth avenue. Our work of 
public education is a selfish one; we want 
good citizens, and we must take steps to 
make them. We have between six and 
seven millions of illiterates in our country 
who can neither read nor write; one-fourth 
of them aré making laws for us. Of eleven 
millions of children, one-half never darken 
the doors of the school house. Are we, 
like England, raising up a power which is 
to crush us? Our communities lack that 
intelligence they should possess were our 
schools doing their proper work. Miss 
Eastman then referred to the subject of 
technical education and its necessity, and 
urged that something in that direction 
should be done. What we need is that wo- 
men who know the order in which the 
child’s faculties develop, should take hold of 
this question and do a work that shall tell. 

Colonel T. W. Higginson followed Miss 
Eastman; he thought the whole matter of 
School Suffrage looked more encouraging 
than last year; the feeling of discourage- 
ment at the littleness of the vote has almost 
died away, and very little is heard of it. 
Colonel Higginson thought the fault of the 
numerical smallness of the women who 
voted was not the fault of the Legislature 
but the fault of the women themselves, He 
spoke of the new law, and wondered, since 
it was so free from the objections which 
were raised against the old one, whether it 
would be taken advantage of; it had al- 
ready been criticised, but probably no law 
could be framed which would escape criti- 
cism. 

Following Col. Higginson’s speech there 
was a sharp though pleasant interchange of 
shots between the gallant colonel and Miss 
Eastman. 

The last speech of the afternoon was 
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made by Dr. Mary J. Safford, who thought 
that the responsibility that was placed upon 
the women by this educational Suffrage, 
was one of the best things that have ever 
been done for women, She thought that 
every woman should make the matter a 
personal one; they should know the sanita- 
ry conditions of the buildings in which 
their children were sent to school; they 
should know the teachers, and their meth- 
ods of work; they should visit the schools, 
and if they find there is anything wrong 
they should bring this right of theirs to 
bear upon it, until a reform is effected. If 
we are not ourselves mothers, let us do this 
work for some other mother’s children; as 
soon as we feel that this is duty we shall 
have better schools in every way, and better 
influences about the children. After Dr 
Safford’s speech, the meeting was adjourn- 
ed. 





oe 
POPLAR STREET CLUB. 

St. Botolph’s Club will have to take a 
*‘pack seat.” The new candidate for Bos- 
ton’s favor is the Poplar Street Club, which 
with no political or sectarian proclivities, 
starts out under the lead of such men as 
Rev. Phillips Brooks, J. Montgomery Sears, 
Alpheus Hardy, and other well known Bos- 
tonians, to furnish a wholesome resort 
which shall counteract the inducements of 
liquor saloons. The house occupied by the 
club, on the street which gives it a name, 
has been fitted up in excellent style for the 
purposes of the institution. In the base- 
ment are a music-room, a bath-room and 
other apartments; on the first floor a parlor 
and reading-room, which, as well as the 
library, is to be furnished with some of the 
most readable current literature; and in 
rooms above are facilities for playing bil- 
liards, sippio, and almost every variety of 
games that may be desired. One of the 
features of the house will be a refreshment 
room where light eatables and wholesome 
beverages and cigars may be had at cost. 
The rooms will be open from 5 P. M, to 11 
P. M. daily, but not, at least for the present, 
on Sundays. All are welcomed who do not 
come under the influence of liquor and are 
not disorderly, The initiation fee is one 
dollar a year.—Signal. 





or - 
FREE DISCUSSIONS IN NEBRASKA. 

The mental activity of the young people 
of our Western States is very commenda- 
ble. Here is a listof questions which are 
being discussed this week in literary socie- 
ties in Nebraska:—‘‘Sherman schoolhouse, 
Gage Co.: Resolved, that the United States 
adopt the compulsory education system.” 
“Genoa: That the right of suffrage should be 
extended to women.” ‘Eckley district, Fil- 
more Co.: That scientific farming and the 
use of improved machinery is detrimental to 
the laboring class.” *‘Fairbury: Should the 
law of capital punishment be abolished? 
That the best interests ofa Repubiic de- 
manda frequent change of party adminis- 
tration.” ‘Plum Creek: That increased 
wealth has a favorable influence upon the 
morals of the people; that the women of 
Nebraska should be allowed to vote.” ‘La- 
dies’ Club, Fairmount: That women should 
have the right of franchise.”’ ‘‘Wahoo: That 
the present negro exodus should not be en- 
couraged.” “Grafton: That Ireland would 
be justified in declaring her independence.” 
‘‘Farmers’ Alliance, Belle Prairie, Filmore 
Co.: That we will not support any news- 
paper that is not outspoken and bold in 
advocating the farmers’ interests, and out- 
spoken against monopolies.” ‘‘Beatrice: 
That the interests of our country demand a 
protective tariff.” 
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NOBLE WORK FOR WOMEN. 


The Women’s National Relief Associa- 
tion have just issued a pamphlet giving a 
full account of their present work and fu- 
ture plans. A few brief words will suffice 
to set these before our readers, Their pres- 
ent work is to supplement that done by the 
Government in the Life-Saving Service, by 
supplying the stations with beds, blankets, 
food and warm clothing forthe shipwrecked. 
We have once or twice before called atten- 
tion to the absolute necessity that this work 
should be doné by somebody. A wreck 
occurs, usually in the nigtt and storm, and 
from one to hundreds of half-drowned men 
and women are brought ashore, wet, chilled 
and half-naked. There is, as a rule, no 
place of shelter but the little station with 
its seven cot beds belonging to the crew, 
who have just risked their lives to save 
them, There is no food but the coarse ra- 
tions of this crew, no clothes but their one 
dry change of garments which they need 
so sorely themselves after their night in the 
water, and no medicines to revive the vic- 
tims but a single quart of brandy provided 
by Government. The superintendent of 
the Life Saving Service, Mr. Kimball, cor- 
dially indorses the plan of these good wo- 
men to supply the stations with necessary re- 
lief. The headquarters of the association 
are in Washington, D.C., Mrs. Garfield 
being president, and Mrs. Waite, wife of 
the chief justice, first vice-president. 

It is the wish of the leaders in this move- 
ment that auxiliary societies should be 
formed, if possible, in every State, county 





and town, a network of benevolent associ- 
ations acting in harmony and ready to re- 
spond on the instant to any national call 
for action. This is their projected future 
work. Physicians, trained nurses, and 
responsible attendants to receive and ad- 
minister the alms of the public, will be at- 
tached to the organization of the association. 
In the case of another war, a sanitary com- 
mission would thus be ready, drilled, 
equipped and fit for action sooner, let us 
hope, than the troops. In case of any other 
great national calamity such as the fire at 
Chicago or the plague at Memphis, the re- 
lief would be instant, systematic, and hence 
much more effective than the voluntary 
fitful charity which so often falls short of 
the victims fur whom it is meant. 

The association hopes that when Govern- 
ment recognizes the Geneva Treaty it will 
be enabled to add the Red Cross to its own 
symbol, and will be entitled to extend its 
operations ‘into other countries. The wo- 
men of the country are earnestly urged to 
join in the work, and to form auxiliary as- 
sociations. Any of them who wish for 
additional information should write to the 
corresponding secretary, Miss Hannah Mc- 
Laren Shephard, No. 2326 Ninth street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C.—N. ¥. Tribune. 
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NASBY UN CONKLING. 





Noo York; May 8, 1881.—Jist afore 
plantin foot onto the deck uv the steemer 
that bares me from my native shoars, and 
makes a Irish patriot uv me, in Paris, I 
must paws between drinks to express my 
delite at the turn things is takin in Wash- 
ington. 

The ‘Harp of Erin S’loon,” where I hev 
bin staying for some time, was a scen uv 
the wildest eggscitement last nite. Teddy 
McGrath, wich kin reed, brot us the nooze 
that the grate Conkling hed determined to 
stick, and that Robertson’s confermashen ez 
Collector uv the port uv Noo York woed be 
resistid to the bitter end. 

Nobody kin imagine the delite that per- 
vadid the entire party. 

“This eends the Republikin party,” sez 
Teddy. 

“This gives Noo York to the Dimocrisy,” 
yelled Tim O'Shaughnessy. 

‘‘And it elex the next Dimocratic candi- 
date for the Presidency, and turns the ken- 
try over to the solid South,” ejackilated 
me, with eyes sufoosed with emoshun. 

‘‘And with the Dimocrisy in power we 
shell hev unlimited greenbax,” sed Patsy 
McGinnis. 

“‘And with the Dimocrisy in power wat 
chance will the nigger hev uv votin?” sed 
Col. McPelter, wich is on here to see that I 
actilly sale for Europe, and don’t git back 
to the Corners. 

‘‘And we shell git the Noo York Legis- 
lacher and not be bothered any more about 
what,Tammany doesin the city,” yelled 
Dinnis O’Brien. 

‘‘And we shell hev control uv the Treas- 
ury and do the squeezin ourselves,” sed a 
red-faced gent which wus drinkin whisky 
every five minits. 

“And we shell hev a Democratic Congris, 
and the appropriashens for the South that 
we hev waitid for so long, and our Confed- 
erit soljers will hev their pay and pen- 
shuns,” sed Deekin Pogram, who is here to 
assist Col. McPelter in see‘n that I git away 
in sich shape that [don’t git back. 

“And all that the Republikins made by 
electin Garfield will be lost to em, and we 
shell possess the land,” sed a Tammany 
politishen who jist dropped in to partisipate 
in the jollificashen. 

I sot there quietly musin, takin my 
drinks whenever I wus askt. 

“Great hevins,” Ised to myself, ‘‘what a 
world is this! In the words uv the poit: 

‘Grate God, upon wat slender threds 
Tan: everlastin thinges.’”’ 

Here wus the Dimocrisy uv the Yoonited 
States prostrate at the feet uvits foes. So 
desprit wus the outlook that I myself hev 
consented to be a eggsile and abandon the 
old ship in despair. There is great cuestions 
involved, which both parties consider vital. 
Just at this junctur there comes up the 
question uv the appointment uv « Collector, 
and our foes go all to pieces onto it. Wood 
that 1 cood back out and git back to the 
Cross Roads. Ef I kin tide over the next 
three years that post-offis is mine shoor. 
Conklin won’t yeld—the Republikin party 
will split up becoz it seems that Conklin is 
all there is uv it, and our Heaven begins at 
once. Thus I mused. Thank God for Conk- 
lin. 

We immejitly past resolooshens indorsin 
Sen. Conklin, and ashoorin him uv the sup- 
port in this struggle uv every one present. 
We urged him to continner the fite agin the 
President to the bitter end, and to spare no 
pains to prevent the confirmashun uv Rob- 
ertson and all uv Garfield’s nominashens, 
and then we went and took down the por- 
trate uv Hancock that was hangin on the 
wall, and putup one of Conklin it its 
place, wich we haled with three cheers and 
a tiger. 

It is very plain to see, and it pleases me, 
that the grate Noo York Senator holds that 
the Republikin party wuz made for him in- 
stil uv his bein made for the Republikin 
party. It’s a good idee. What difference 
does it make to him anyway, what becomes 





uv the nigger, the nashnel det, the tariff, 
and sich, if he ain't !n public life to be 
floatid by them questions? I wunst knowd 
areformer who sot down and cried when 
slavery wuz abolished. 

‘“‘Why weep?” asked his friend; ‘‘hevn’t 
yoo accomplished the desire uv your life?” 

“Too troo—too troo, but what am | to 
git to Congris on, now that I hevn't 
got nocause? Why coodn’t the nigger hev 
been kept under till I was ready to die?” 

The great Conklin hez made an immense 
fame out uv the causes that go to make up 
the Republikin party, but ef he can’t yooti- 
lize its success to his own benefit, what 
good is it to him? 

He is the kind uv aman I like. He hez 
to hev followers, and he is going to keep em 
faithful by keepin em in provender or he 
will sink the ship. That’sright. Oh, how 
I wish he hed bin a Demekrat. Hed he bin 
one uv us I wooed not now be on the eve uv 
making a eggsile uv myself. His rallyin cry, 
‘The spoils or death,” soots me eggsackly. 

I shell never git over lovin these indepen- 
dent Republikin Senators. A independent 
Senator is one wich firmly beleevesin Re- 
publikin principles, but alluz votes with 
the Dimocrisy to show that he is reely in- 
dependent and can’t be controlled by party 
cawcusses and sich. 

In view uv these complicashens I don’t 
want to go to Europe at all. Ef the grate 
Senator from Noo York keeps on ez he hez 
begun, my chances are much better at 
home. Better a post-offisin Kentucky with 
a shy at contrax than to be an Irish patriot 
abroad. 

And ef this fite goes on in the Republi- 
kin party we shall have it ez shoor ez time 
rolls on. 

But inesmuch ez Conklin may be left 
after all, I she! wate. The wise man is 
never ina hurry. I shel wate and see. 

PzTRoLEevM V. Nassy. (Hopeful.) 
—From the Toledo Blade. 














b HUMOROUS. 


jreakfast table: Father of family, read- 
ing; ‘There isacat in Cincinnati that drinks 
beer.”” Daughter (sixteen): *‘Pa, she must 
be a maltese cat.” 

“Oh, Lord,” prayed a Methodist minis 
ter, ‘‘keep me humble and poor.” ‘Oh, 
Lord, if Thou will keep him humble,” said 
the deacon, who next prayed, ‘‘we will 
keep him poor.” 


A bad iittle boy, upon being promised 
five cents by his mother if he would take a 
dose of castor oi], obtained the money, and 
then told his parent that she might castor 
oil in the street. He will make a humor. 
ous newspaper paragraphist one of these 
days. 









MME. 
Augusta Healy's 
VEGETABLE 


/Tonic Pills 


Have proven a boon to 
thousands of suffering wo- 
men. Tey are prepared especially for, and if used 
as directed, never fail to cure the moat obstinate 
Misplacements, Ovarian Troubles and Chronic Weak- 
nesses, 80 common to the best of the sex. All letters 
are answered by a skilful Female Physician. Pills 
sold by druggi-ts, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
$1.00 per box; six boxes, $5.00. Send for pamphlet 
and list of cured. Address, 


H. F. THAYER & CO. 


13 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THE HISTORY OF 


Woman Suffrage. 


——EDITED BY—— 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, SUSAN B, AN- 
THONY, AND MATILDA JOSLYN 
GAGE. 

Illustrated with fine Steel Portraits of Eminent 
Women. Published in two large Royal Octavo vol- 
umes, of nearly 1000 pages each. Volume 1 now 
ready for delivery by agents. Liberal terms and ex- 
clusive territory given toagents, For terms, descrip- 
tive circulars, etc., address 

FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers. 

755 Broadway, New York. 








The attention of Agents and all Ladies desiring an 
opportunity of making money is called to this adver- 
tisement of THE HISTORY OF WOMAN SLF- 
FRAGE. The publishers offer liberal terms, and la- 
dies especially will find in it a rare business oppor- 
tunity. For terme, circulars, etc., address 

FOWLEn & WELLS, Publishers. 
Broadway, New York. 









HOP BITTERS. 


(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AND THE PUREST AND Best MEDICAL QUALI- 
TIES OF ALL OTHER BITTERS. 


THEY CURE 


All Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, 
Liver, Kidneys, and Urinary Organs, Ner- 
vousness, Sleeplessnessand especially 
e e Complaints. 


$1000 IN COLD. 


Will be paid for a case they will not cure or 
help, or for anything impure or injurious 
found in them. 














Ask your druggist for Hop Bitters and try 
them before you sleep. Take no other, 











D I.C. is an absolute and irresistible cure for 
Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and 
narcotics. 

SEND FoR CIRCULAR. 

All above sold by druggists, 
Hop Bitters Mig. Co., Rochester, N. Y., & Toronto, Ont, 
















Novello. 


DITSON & CO. ‘re the sole ts for the United 
States for the magnificent Novello List of Oratorios, 
Operas, Glees, Part Songs, etc. The separate An- 
thems. Choruses, or Glees, cost but 6 cents to 10 
cents each, and are very largely used for occasional 
singing. The following are excellent and practical 
instructive works, and are call. d “‘Primers,”’ but are 
really a great deal more: 


RUDIMENTS OF MCSIC. By Cummings. .50 
ART OF PIANO PLAYING. By Paner...1 
THE ORGAN. By Stainer...........+....,. 1 
SINGING. By Kandegger .-.....+........ 2 
MUSICAL FORMS. By Paner............. 1 
1 
1 
1 


HARMONY. By Stainer.......--..0....0.. 
IN-TKUMENTATION, By Prout......... 
Vase Bl TONG, ccccccns convceneccccess 

MUSICAL TERMS. By Stainer............ 50 
COMPOSITION. By Stainer.........0.0+.+ 1.00 


LICHT AND LIFE. 


A new Sunday School Song Book. By R M. Mc- 
INTOSH. Price, 35 cents. Liberal reduction for 
quantities. 


“Light and life to all he brings, 
Risen with healing on his winge. 
Hail, thou heaven born Prince of Peace! 
Hail, thou Son of Rightcousness!” 


Seere reer 


— 





From the attractive title to the last page, outside 
and inside, the whole book is full of Life and full of 
Light. send stamps for specimen copy. Specimen 
pages free. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
POWER COBBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in So- 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes of our country- 
women. It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 








Author’s American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1 0, 


For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 





STRAW 


MATTING. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co., 


WILL, DURING THE NEXT FEW WEEKS, 
CLOSE OUT THEIR ENTIRE STOCK Or FAN- 
CY AND PLAIN STRAW MATTINGS. THELY 
ARE IN GREAT VARIETY OF COLORS AND 
MOST DESIRABLE PaTTERNS, AND WILL 
BE SOLD 


VERY LOW. 


169 Washington St. 





KIDNEY-WORT 


THE GREAT CURE: 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

that causes the dreadful suffering which 

only the victims of Rheumatism can realize, 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


has had wonderfal success, and an immense 
sale inevery partof the Country. In hun- 
dreds of cases it has cured where all else had 
failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 

IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 
tart cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
dof all di and the 








ee tee 


system It should be 
used in every household asa 
SPRING MEDICINE. 
BILIOUSNESS, CON! 


cures 
» PILES and all FEMALE Diseases. 





KIDNEY-WORT 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 

17 Hanson Street, Boston, 
yohe boom BiB 4. M., dally 
Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D, 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 


Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. to1 P. M., Tuesd, 
Tharsdavs. Ail other days d by atone 


— 
- = 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED , 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 




















For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly@ 





Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATARRHAL TROUBLES 





Electricity and Electric Baths cannot be estimat- 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scrofula Enlarge 
ments, Tumors, Paralysis, etc. Dr. Tuck’s Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson’s Calculifuge, which she 
uses in her practice, and which has been used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be- 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, isa 
specific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Blad 
der, Gravel, Gall-stones, Painful Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropsey, etc. This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hygienic Plasters (of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and Joints 
cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trusses, Elastic Bands, Syringes, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 


Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 
Send stamp for circulars. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


Av § 
i) 


Cirealars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fal 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ idress. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 
All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Werranted. 
Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 

















ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 








[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the undersigned from patterns farnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8S. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Wirter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies furnishing stores generally. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the bes: 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . Boston, 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ric ster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the lnxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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AUNT PATTY’S LINEN CLOSET. 

The association of ideas is one of the un- 
accountable things in the operation of the 
human mind. But by some strange inter. 
meshing of thought I have been compelled 
to remember Aunt Patty and her linen 


closet. 

She was an old acquaintance of my grand- 
father, having come from the Plymouth 
Colony, somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Barnstable, Mass., in the days when a re- 
moval to Berkshirecounty was ‘‘going away 
out West,” and people took solemn leave of 
each other with the despair of friendship 
that one might express now for an acquaint- 
ance who should be embarking for Central 
Africa. 

This led to the cultivation of very friendly 
relations with all the people who had re- 
sided in the same sacred locality. As Aunt 
Patty used to say, she could almost kiss a 
dog that had run across her father’s farm. 
This warmth of friendly feeling, or rather 
this hungering for the ‘“‘days that are no 
more,” led Aunt Patty to pay an annual 
visit of a day or two to my grandfather’s, 
where she used to sit knitting on her long 
grey stocking for Uncle Holdfast, her hon- 
ored liege, while she talked of old times and 
old adventures. She was a woman of great 
individuality, in more senses than one, 
though her girth when she was married to 
Uncle Holdfast was less than two feet, and 
she seemed, as she said, ‘‘just no weight at 
all” as she rode home on a'pillion behind 
her husband. She was, when I recall her, 
the largest woman in breadth that I ever ro- 
member to have seen; yet she was alert at 
seventy years of age, and tended her dairy, 
and epun and wove as nimbly as her grand. 
daughters. 

One of these annua! visits occurred when 
I was a child of nine or ten years of age, 
and it was about the time of the equinoctial 
storm in autumn. I had been sent on some 
errand, and the rain detained me. In the 
kitchen were my two unmarried aunts, and 
two uncles, great roystering boys of eigh- 
teen and twenty. In my grandfather’s 
room, which was both sitting-room and 
office, sat my grandfather and grandmother 
and their guest. The rain, which had set 
in about eleven o’clock, was pouring down, 
in that remorseless fashion in which equi- 
noctial storms do delight, on the old hills, 
thrilling one with a sense of desolation as if 
for lost joys, the flowers of summer depart- 
ed, and even the ripened leaves battered 
down; while the birds ‘seem shivering and 
chattering in a disconsolate manner about 
breaking up summer quarters and going to 
a better climate, just as people now-a-days, 
talk of going to Florida or California, or 
the Islands for the winter. 

Aunt Patty’s knitting needles clattered 
faster and faster as she luokec out on the 
driving storm and saw no hope of a clear 
evening. 

‘*Well, I most believe this is the purline 
storm, squire, and Holdfast will have to 
leave me another night,” said she with the 
utmost gravity. While my grandmother 
was assuring her that it would add to their 
pleasure to have her remain another night, 
I, like a naughty reporter, slipped into the 
kitchen, and told my graceless uncles and 
aunts that ‘‘I most believed this was the 
purline storm,” imitating the tone and man 
ner of the guest. Such an amount of merri- 
ment as they made over that little improve- 
ment upon our vocabulary is very seldom 
enjoyed on so slight an occasion The boys 
laughed till they threw themselves upon the 
floor and rolled over in ecstatic convulsions, 
while my aunts actually shed tears as the 
Jinale of their half-suppressed amusement. 
Luckily there was a hall between the rooms, 
so their elders were not cisturbed by their 
mirth. When, after a little, 1 crept de- 
murely back, Aunt Patty was narrating her 
experience with a near neighbor, who was 
also from the sea-shore, where they had 
roasted clams together in childhood, and 
shared each other’s secrets as girls. But 
Aunt Prissy was now altogether too prying. 
As I entered the room I heard her declare 
with great emphasis: ‘Il told Holdfast, if 
there was any way the law could fix it, 
Prissy Sage should never know how many 
pair of sheets and pillow-cases I had in my 
linen closet. Can it be done, squire?” 

“I think it can,” said my grandfather, 
who was legal authority for the neighbor- 
hood. ‘‘Your husband can make a will, 
and give you all the household stuff, speci- 
fying that you are not to give any account 
of the same. And iz you should die first, 
the law does not require him to make an 
inventory. So there will be no need of a 
public exhibition of your linen closet.” 

‘Well, squire, that is comfortin’. I told 
Holdfast that I was goin’ fortu know afore 
Icum hum. I meant tu git tu the very 
bottom of it. I’ve been married nigh upon 
fifty years, and ef I du say it, I haint been 
idle much of my time, and it does seem 
kinder mean, when a man dies, that his 
wife has to have every old closet emptied 
out, and all her old duds hauled over by a 
lot of men, who, as sure as you are born, 
"ll go hum and tell their wives jest how 
many beds and how many quilts, and how 
many sheets and pillar-cases, and table 
clothes and towels they’ve got in the house. 
And says I tu him, says I, ‘I’ll find out by 





the Squire ef that thing can be fixt,’ and 
says he, ‘Ef it can, I'll du it, for sure.’” 

The remaining days of Aunt Patty’s mar- 
ried life were rendered peaceful by the in- 
telligence she gained, for Uncle Holdfast, 
when he came for her, ordered my grand- 
father to ‘‘draw up a will good and strong,” 
heading off the curiosity of their neighbors, 
by giving his w ed treasures 
of her pantry and linen closet. 

Years passed, and every Sunday the cor- 
rect old couple went by our house on their 
way to meeting; in winter in a stout cutter 
drawn by a fat iron-grey horse; insummer, 
they rode in a strong one-horse wagon, 
guiltless of springs. Uncle Holdfast was 
not a church member, but he belonged to 
the society, and paid regularly for the sup- 
port of the gospel. A man so correct in all 
his dealings with his fellow-men, and so 
reverent to his Maker, that I suspect only 
his modesty and humility kept him from an 
open profession. But Aunt Patty was a 
member “in good and regular standing,” 
and so the children had been brought up in 
the privileges of the church, 

At last Uncle Holdfast was called to his 
account. Iam glad to remember that our 
good pastor did not attempt to settle it for 
him, but spoke of his many good qualities, 
his truth, his industry, his brotherly kind- 
ness to the needy, his faithfulness as a hus- 
band and father, his liberality tothe church 
and the community. I do not think he even 
mentioned that he was not a church-mem- 
ber; and the neighbors said it was right. 

When the will was opened, it was found 
that my father has been appointed executor. 
He had kept, unchanged, his faith with 
Aunt Patty, and great was the disappoint- 
ment of Prissy Sage that there was to be no 
inventory. She ‘‘considered it shameful, 
so she did. She was sure Aunt Patty was 
no better than others, that she should be 
permitted to lock up that linen-closet, and 
not one of her neighbors to know whether 
she had thirty or thirty-six pairs of sheets 
and pillar-cases.”’ 

It must be allowed, in extenuation of 
Aunt Prissy, that she had few sources of 
amusement, and it did seem hard to deny 
her this. If she had only had the New York 
Ledger, and could have weekly feasted her 
wonder on the fortunes of some pirate or 
bandit, who should have been made to stand 
out in pictured realism before her spectacled 
eyes, it would not have so much mattered 
that she could never know the real inven- 
tory of that widow’s dower. 

But at last there seemed a gleam of hope. 
One of the sons had, in early life, removed 
to Western Pennsylvania. His father, when 
he set up for himself, gave him what he 
considered his full share in his property. 
When making his will he said, ‘I will name 
this son in my will, so that he can make no 
trouble, but I shall give him only a dollar, 
as he has had his full share.” So it had 
been named. Now, when this son learned 
of his father’s will, he determined to break 
t, so as to have another dividend from the 
estate, and gave notice to that effect. You 
see only his mother was left, and had he not 
a right to demand that she should give up 
two-thirds? 

“Now, said Aunt Prissy, “that close 
thing will have to give in, for Silas has giv 
notice that he is goin’ to contest, and the 
executer’ll have ter order the inventory 
made out, jest as sure as preachin.” 

But poor Aunt Prissy was doomed to be 
disappointed. The executor ordered the 
closets sealed, and only an inventory of 
such things as were in common use, until 
the probate court should decide the case; 


‘and as the will was declared valid, there 


was never any inventory published. 

I remember my father’s amusement at 
the affair, but it has often recurred to my 
memory, as illustrating the many minor 
annoyances of widowhood in olden times. 

, Hannan M. T. Curer. 

Brentwood, Cal. 
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ATTEND POLITICAL MEETINGS. 





EpiTor JouRNAL:—A few days since I 
was looking over some of the back numbers 
of your highly valued paper, and my eyes 
fell upon a letter from ‘Josephine Jack- 
son,” of Bloomfield, N. Y., in which she 
gives some account of a political meeting 
which she had attended, and where she be- 
came so much interested in the debates, as 
to forget, forthe time, that she was the 
only woman present. 

I had read the article before, but I read 
it again, and it set me to thinking that per- 
haps it would be better if we Woman Suf- 
fragists should attend political confer- 
ences oftener than we are apt todo. For I 
feel sure that none of the parties holding 
them would be quite so likely to smoke, or 
swear, or fight, if even a few ladies were 
present, and we, on the other hand, might 
thereby come better to understand the prin- 
ciples, objects and aims of the several par- 
ties that are asking the Suffrages of the 
people. 

We women could come to these meetings, 
and listen to the debates, without party af- 
finities or prejudices, and therefore free to 
judge of their animus; whether it be that 
high patriotism which regards the interest 
and well-being of the humblest laborer who 





contributes the work of his or her hands to 
the general good, as of equal importance 
with that of him who has amassed his mil- 
lions, whether by the tricks of trade or oth- 
erwise. 

We women are demanding that our right 
to a full and equal participation in the 
management of all the affairs of the town, 
State, and nation, shall be recognized, and 
in order to prepare ourselves to discharge 
wisely the duties and responsibilities which 
such recognition must involve, we surely 
have need to understand something of the 
policy that rules in the various departments 
of thegovernment. Grave questions of re- 
form are being agitated at present, which 
call for profound thought and careful study, 
qnestions which concern somewhat more 
intimately our national welfare than those 
arising out of the ‘distribution of the 
spoils” which have so largely occupied the 
time and thoughts of our statesmen(?) dur- 
ing the last session of Congress. 

Prominent among these questions of re- 
form, which the near future will be called 
upon to solve, and which I have faith to be- 
lieve the coming statesmen or stateswomen 
will solve in the interest of humanity, is 
that of our financial system. Already the 
problem of a wise and just system of finance, 
which shall work for the benefit of all, is 
being thought out by some of the best minds 
of the country, or of the age, who bring to 
its discussion not only the light of all his- 
tory and highest reason, but what is better 
and more sure to lead them to right con- 
clusions, also a pure love of justice anda 
sincere desire to promote the best good of 
all. 

Now this new party in politics has ac- 
knowledged to the fullest extent the equal 
rights of Woman with man, and by so do- 
ing has, I think, laid us under some obliga- 
tion to give to the other planks of their 
platform, a full and candid examination, to 
see if they are all laid as firmly on a foun- 
dation of justice and equal rights of all. 

For one, I can conscientiously bid them 
God speed, ard I hope that whenever and 
wherever they hold their conferences in fu- 
ture, they may always have more than one 
woman in their audiences. 


A. F Hosmer. 
Bedford, Mass. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL IN HOUSEHOLD WORK. 

Mrs. Emma P. Ewing has lately opened, 
at 2230 Wabash avenue, Chicago, a training 
school for al] branches of housework. Her 
plan is to receive a number of servant girls 
into her own house, where, under her own 
supervision and instruction, they remain 
until they become thoroughly proficient in 
whatever branch of work they undertake. 
In order that the girls may become conver- 
sant with the necessities of actual work, 
and not proficient in merely play-housekeep- 
ing, Mrs. Ewing has filled her large house 
with boarders, and opened a laundry estab- 
lishment in the basement. Thus, being al- 
ways engaged in any or all branches of 
housework and being constantly under the 
care and instruction of the manager—her- 
self a talented and able lady, and thorough- 
ly conversant with practical housekeeping 
—the girls improve very rapidly. She also 
receives girls for instruction a certain num- 
ber of hours each day, when they cannot 
become inmates of her house; in addition, 
she gives lessons in cooking and housework 
to classes of ladies and servants. 

Mrs. Ewing thinks that a great deal of 
the unhappiness of American homes arises 
from the ignorance of our women upon 
matters of domestic economy and house- 
hold service, and also that much of the 
blame that is thrown upon the shoulders of 
the servants belongs often to their mistress- 
es. She believes that it is just as important 
for the mistress of the household to under- 
stand the ways and means of the work con- 
nected with it, as it is for the servant who 
does the work. She is very enthusiastic in 
the work she has undertaken, and Chicago 
ladies are much interested in her scheme. 
Although her school has been opened but a 
few weeks, it has already been quite suc- 
cessful, and promises to realize all the ex- 
pectations of its manager. F. 





HYGIENE HOME, 

Mrs. E. R. Harris, a widow lady, has es- 
tablished, on a not extensive scale, a Hy- 
giene Home, on a small fruit farm, three- 
fourths of a mile from the village and rail- 
road depot of Vineland, N. J. The place 
is beautiful and, though under the cultiva- 
tion of eighteen years, is on the very bor- 
ders of forest lands. Around the house 
there are deep shades of oaks and chestnuts, 
and sweet sunshine. Every room has the 
sunshine,—full light and ventilation. Good 
water, a' good cow, strawberries now ripe 
and in abundance, which will be followed 
by raspberries, blackberries, and grapes 
(peaches all dead for this season) in profu- 
sion, fresh from the grounds. I ask for 
Mrs. Harris patronage, for she is worthy. 

The place is very beautiful and healthy, 
less than three hours’ ride by railroad from 
Long Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury Park, 
Cape May, Ocean City, Atlantic City, and 
Philadelphia, all of which new and old 
watering places can be reached and return 
made between sunrise and sundown. Ex- 





cursion trains are run almost daily at re- 
duced fares for the benefit of invalids and 
pleasure-lovers, Mrs. Harris’s terms are 
from $4 to $7 per week for each person, ac- 
cording to requirements. Address, Mrs. E. 
R. Harris, Vineland, N. J. F. D. Gacz. 
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ASSOCIATED CHARITIES IN WASHINGTON. 

Epitor JouRNAL:— Last evening, the 
fifth meeting to consider a plan of associat- 
ed charities was held in Washington, D. 
C., at the rooms of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

Popular interest has awakened somewhat 
slowly, although a few devoted souls, of 
large experience and sympathy with the 
poor, welcomed the plan from the first 
mention of it. Mrs. Walling, of Cambridge, 
brought it to the notice of a few pious Jews 
and Gentiles, on whose shoulders the enor- 
mous charitable work of the District large- 
ly comes. Last night a constitution was 
adopted, based upon that of the Boston so-* 
ciety, and after some discussion as to the 
epithet qualifying ‘‘charities,” we chose for 
the name of our society that singularly fe- 
licitous one of yours—‘‘Society of Associ- 
ted Charities.” 

A public meeting is called for next Tues- 
day, in the parlors of the Riggs House, 
where many a valuable conference for pub- 
lic weal has been entertained before. Wish 
us God speed! Stacy. 

Washington, D. C., June 7, 1881. 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN DRESS. 





The efforts of intelligent women to adopt 
a style of dress more conducive to health 
and comfort than now prevails, have been 
thwarted by the inexorable conservatism of 
a majority of women and men. The Boston 
Advertiser remarks: 


Dress reform, as reform, has never made 
much progress in this country, nor indeed 
in any other. So faras dressing is a mat- 
ter of taste or of personal comfort, the re- 
formers have never been able to justify 
their mission. Indeed, the laws of dress 
are made in a court where the reformers 
have no standing whatever. Recently an 
attempt has been made in London to re- 
lease ladies from the tyranny of mere fash- 
ion by an association called the ‘Rational 
Dress Society.” The association proposes 
to assist ladies who desire to be free, 
through the agency of drawing-room meet- 
ings, the distribution of ‘‘rational” patterns, 
ana by friendly advice given in pamphlets 
and the newspapers. Every lady is to be 
permitted to consult her own taste and con- 
venience, with the sole condition that her 
attire shall be pleasing to the eye and con- 
ducive to health and comfort. 


One thing should be said for English wo- 
men in the matter of dress. There is much 
more freedom felt and exercised by them 
than is shown in the United States. Wo. 
men consult their own taste and conven- 
ience far more generally there than here. 
We hope the ‘Rational Dress Association” 
will encourage individuality indress. If it 
do nothing more it will have done a good 
work, JANE. 

—_———__+oe——-_——- 
WOMEN MINISTERS. 


Those .who had the pleasure of hearing 
Miss Lent, at the late anniversary meeting, 
will read with interest this item from the 
Winsted Times: 


Miss Kate Lent, who is well known in the 
western part of this county, will this year 
finish her studies in the school of theology 
connected with the Boston University. She 
has had several calls to the pastorate, but 
the church’s officials prevent her accepting. 
Her father, Rev. Marvin R. Lent, has been 
for many years a member of the New York 
conference. She has a license to preach 
from a presiding elder at Poughkeepsie, but 
its validity is questioned. Miss Anna H. 
Shaw, who graduated at the same school 
three years ago, has been refused a license 
by the Methodist Episcopal church, and is 
now preaching in an independent Methodist 
church at Dennis, on Cape Cod. No de- 
nomination that we know of is blessed with 
such a superabundance of brains in the 
ranks of its ministry, as to be able to crowd 
out such earnest and efficient workers as 
these ladies have proved themselves to be, 
without suffering in consequence. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Emerson Brrtupay Book: Hough- 
ton Miffiin & Co., is a companion vol- 
ume to the ‘Longfellow Birthday 
Book.” It is composed of choice selections 
from the writings of Mr. Emerson, and 
contains some of the richest and finest of 
his thoughts and opinions. They are both 
prose and poetry, chosen with reference 
to the seasons and even to the days under 
which they come. A larger selection goes 
with each month. ‘‘Terminus” closes the 
book. There is an illustration for each 
month. A portrait of Mr. Emerson in his 
prime forms the frontispiece. The book is 
daintily made, beautiful in design and as it 
abounds in gems from the writings of Mr. 
Emerson and may be carried in the pocket, 
it has special value to those who can only 
command spare moments for reading. 














Liquid or Dry. 


Some people prefer to purchase medicines 
in the dry state so that they can see for 
themselves that they are purely vegetable. 
Others have not the time or desire to prepare 
the medicine, and wish it all ready to use. 
To accommodate each class the proprietors 
of Kidney- Wort now offer that well-known 
remedy in both liquid and dry forms, 

Sold by druggists every where.—TZruth. 





A Fool Once More, 


“For ten years my wife was confined te 
her bed with such a complication of ail- 
ments that no doctor could tell what was 
the matter or cure her, and I used upa 
small fortune in humbugstuff. Six months 
ago I saw a U. S. flag with Hop Bitters on 
it, and I thought I would be a fool once 
more. I tried it, but my folly proved to 
be wisdom. Two bottles cured her, she is 
now as well and strong as any man’s wife, 
and it cost me only two dollars.”—H. W., 
Detroit, Mch.—Free Press. 


ART EMBROIDERY STAMPING. 


NOT ERASIBLE. 


J.D. CLAPP, 23 Winter St. 


During repairs our accomodations have been limi- 
ted. Customers are now invited to our newly fitted 
rooms where, with increased facilities, we can fill all 
orders at short notice for Stamping, De: igi ing, Copy- 
ing, Embroidery and Materials. 


Artistic Paper Hangings. 


A large stock of the latest designs of Paper Hang} 
ings, Borders, Dadoes and Friezes, retailing as low 
as any other store in Boston, 


Tt. Fr. SwAaAn 
20 CORNHILL, .  . BOSTON. 


TINTED PAPERS, 
IRISH LINEN PAPER, 


RETAILED AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 


H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St. 


7" Examine or send for samples. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’S8 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
_ 504 Washington &t., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


Boys’ and Youths’ 
SUITS. 


LARGE VARIETY OF PATTERNS TO SELECT 
FROM. STYLE, WORKMANSHIP AND PRICES 
UNEXCELLED BY ANY CLOTHING HOUSE IN 
BOSTON. 


COMMONWEALTH 


Clothing House, 
680 Washington St 


CORNER OF BEACH. 


























B. F. Sargent, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
ee | ir. every department, is now open to invalids, 
end foi circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Height 





66 a week in your own town. Terme and $5 ont- 
fitfree. Address H. Hatietr & Co., Port- 
land, Maine. _ 





Rubber Waterproot 


Can be found in large assortment, for Ladies and 
Children, in prices from $2.00 to $6.00 at 


126 TREMONT STREET. 
8. L. LOUGEE._ 


Student Note Books 
20 cts. 25 cts. 30 cts. and 35 cts. each. 


STERESCOPIC VIEWS. PHOTOGRAPHIC 
VIEWS, ETC. 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 
7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 
One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It is the only Waist or Corset known 
that in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Hose Support. While it fits like a 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer perfectly free 
to breathe, reach, button her boots, or swim if she 
leases. For corpulent women this invention isa 
oon, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls of 
inestimable value. 
Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 


MRS. FLYNT’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 COLUMBUS AVENUE, 


The Highland Street Columbus Avenue care pass 
the door every few minutes. 


H li These beantiful pictures are exact 
e lotype reproductions by the Heliotype Pro- 
cess of Rare and Costly Engravings, 
E H from Paintings by the Old Masters, 
NgravingSana of the finest of modern French 
and English Publications. They 
are printed upon the same paper, with the same 
ink as the original engravings, and will ever 
fade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches 
and are sold at the remarkably |ow price of FIFT 
CENTS each. Descriptive catalogues sent to any 
address upon application. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CC. 8 
NEW HELIOTYPE AKT GALLERY, 
50 213 Tremont St. 6mo 
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